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INTRODUCTION 


These notes, which have been compiled in my spare time as 
Governor of Assam, from 1937 to 1942 are an attempt to bring 
that invaluable work of reference, Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s 
“History of the Relations of the Government with the Hill 
Tribes of the North-East Frontier of Bengal” up to date so far 
as it touches on the frontier districts of Assam, i.e., taking them 
from south, by east, round to the north. 

The Lushai Hills ; 

Manipur State ; 

The Naga Hills ; 

Sadiya Frontier Tract ; 

Balipara Frontier Tract. 
Mackenvie’s work was published by the Home Department 
Press, Calcutta in 1884 and his history of these arcas stops 
short at that year or in some instances earlier. 

The information contained in these notes has been almost 
entirely compiled from official sources except for occasional 
references to books such as Sir Henry Cotton’s “Indian and 
Home Memories”, Sir James Johnstone’s “My Experiences in 
Manipups and the Naga Hills” or Mrs. Grimwood’s “My threc 
years in Manipur”. 

For the notes on Manipur, I am indedted for much good 
advice and information to Mr. J. C. Higgins, C.LE., 1.C.S., 
lately retired, who served for nearly 20 years in that State and 
to his successor Mr. C. Gimson, I.C.S., who has served for 
more than 10 years in the State. 

For those on the Naga Hills, | have had the assistance as 
regards facts, policy and nomenclature first of Mr. J. P. Mills, 
C.LE., IC. S., Governor’s Secretary throughout my term of 
office, who served for many years in that district and who 
besides being an able administrator, has made himself an 
authority on Naga custom and folklore : and secondly, of Mr. 
C.R. Pawsey, M.C., I.C.S., the present Deputy Commissioner 
of the Naga Hills, of which area he has had 10 years’ 
experiencce. So far as the history of the Lushai Hills is 
concerned, Major A. G. McCall, L.C.S., Superintendent of the 


Lushai Hills from 1932 to 1942, has checked the manuscript, 
supplied information from his own records and experience, and 
given most useful advice on the subject of the spelling of names. 

For the Sadiya Frontier Tract, Mr. R. W. Godfrey, I.P., the 
present Political Officer, has chacked my manuscript and given 
me useful criticism, while Captain G. S. Lightfoot, I.P., 
Political Officer, Balipara Frontier Tract, has performed a 
similar service so far as his district is concerned. 

2. When Mackenzie’s book was published the Naga Hills 
district (in a very embryo form) had only been formed a few 
years : the Lushai Hills district (at first organised in the form 
of two districts, North and South) was not to be constituted till 
6 years later: while the two Frontier Tracts were not to come 
into existence until 1912, after the Abor Expedition. I have, 
however, for convenience, arranged these notes under the 
headings of their present-day districts. 

3. As regards form, I have followed Mackenzie’s example 
in introducing copious quotations from official documents. 
This has resulted in a certain amount of repetition, especially 
in the history of the Naga Hills, since so many important letters 
are of the “self-contained” variety and furnish a synopsis of 
past history as the background for present proposals. But 
perhaps this method gives clearer picture of what was in the 
minds of those who were grappling with particular problems at 
the time than something more abbreviated. These notes too 
are meant mainly for reference and more for use of members 
of the Administration than the general public. 
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I. Introductory—Mackenzie’s references to the Lushai 
Hills stop at the year 1883, when disturbing reports had been 
received by the Deputy Commissioner, Cachar, as to the 
intentions of the Lushais to raid under Khalgom (by modern 
appellation Kalkhama Sailo son of Suakpuilala)* and troops 
had been hurried up to strengthen the frontier. 

At this time we did not attempt to administer the Lushai 
Hills, but the Deputy Commissioner, Cachar, whose district 
bordered the Lushai Hills on the north and west, was charged 
with political relations with the Lushai Chiefs, and had a 
Political Assistant (at that time Rai Bahadur Hari Charan 
Sarma) to aid him in these duties. Not many years, however, 
were to clapse before the inevitable happened and these unSatis- 
factory political relations were done away with and the Lushats 
were brought fully under British administration. The history 
of the Lushai Hills for all except a comparatively small portion 
of the period with which these notes deal, therefore, ceases to be 
what Mackenzie’s work was, a “History of the relations of the 
Government with the Hill Tribes of the North-East Frontier of 
Bengal” but the histories of an Assam and a Bengal District 
and then that of an Assam one only, albeit a non-regulation 
one. 

II. The Expedition of 1888-1889 —The anticipation of 
serious trouble referred to in Mackenzie's concluding lines were 
not immediately fulfilled, but raids of varying degrees of 
seriousness continued in succeeding years, necessitating even- 
tually the Expedition of 1888-89. On February 3rd, 188% 
Lieutenant J. F. Stewart of the Ist Leinster Regiment, when in 
charge of a survey party, was attacked at a place only 18 miles 
from Rangamati, near the Saichul Range by men described at 
the time as “Shendus” (an Arracan appellation which does not 

*Spelling of names in Lushai is a matter of considerable difficulty. In 
Mackenzie's book, for instance, many of the names are quite beyond 
identification, even by well informed Lushais. I have therefore, wherever 
possible, added after a name when it first occurs, the modern spelling in 
square brackets. 

1. Military Report —Chin-Lushai Country, 1893. Pages 36-37, 41-42. 

2. Military Report—Assam 1908. 
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really apply to any particular tribe), led by a chief named 
Housata [Haosata] and killed together with two British soldiers 
and one sepoy. Mr. Stewart apparently had not the smallest 
idea that any danger threatened and took no precautions what- 
soever for the safety of himself or his party. A little later, on 
the 15th February, a raid was perpetrated on the village of 
Roazo Prenkhyn Mro in the Chema Valley, in which 6 persons 
were killed, 2 wounded, and 23 prisoners taken. This also was 
attributed to Shendus. 

The Commissioner of the Chittagong Division, Mr. D. R. 
Lyall, in a letter, dated the 4th March 1888f, urged in the 
strongest terms that an expedition should be sent in the ensuing 
cold weather to exact punishment from the “Shendus” or Pois 
in a thorough and unmistakable way, in retribution for the long 
series of outrages which they had committed over so many 
years. After recounting these outrages and pointing out our 
entire inaction ever since the expedition of 1872-73 he observed 
as follows :— 

“11... L think that a strong case for active reprisal has been 
made out. 

12. From the earliest days of our connection with these 
hills, the officers best able to give an opinion have said that 
until the Shendoos were dealt with there would be no cessation 
of raiding. 

The operations of 1872-73 caused a lull, but when once they 
began again in 1882 with the attack on Lalseva [Lalchheuva] 
which was clearly a feeler in order to see whether any notice 
would be taken, they have followed up with a raid almost every 
year, culminating in the attack on Lieutenant Stewart and his 
guard at a place only 18 miles as the crow flies from Rangamati. 

13. The feeling of insecurity caused by these raids is 
reacting most injuriously on our revenues. The Hill Tracts 
revenue consists chiefly of tolls on hill produce, and these have 
gone down from Rs. 89,109 to Rs. 83,222 last year, and 
the amount collected will be even less this year. In fact 
Mr. Home does not expect it to exceed Rs. 50,000. 


+Bengal Secretariat, Pol., A, June 1891, Nos. 1-139. File L/20, 1889. 
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Even in a financial point of view, an expedition ought, 
therefore, to go through the Shendoo country next year, but l 
urge the necessity on far higher grounds. 

We are bound to protect the men living within our declared 
boundary, and not to avenge them would be a breach of faith. 
Lieutenant Stewart, too, was surveying ten miles from the 
boundary when attacked, and if these men be allowed to carry 
off from within our territory the heads of three white men with 
impunity, next year will doubtless be marked by even more 
savage raids. Mr. Murray says that every white man is held to 
be a Chief, and the recent raid is therefore the most succeesful 
they have ever made. 

14, The report already submitted shows on what slight 
grounds a raid is committed. In the present case a quarrel 
between a savage and his wife on the banks of the Koladyne 
has caused the death of Lieutenant Stewart, two soldiers, and a 
sepoy within our territory, some 12 or 15 days’ march distant, 
not to mention the affair im the Chaima Valley. Similarly, 
the death of a Chief may at any time cause a head-hunting 
expedition to come off; even the “chaff” of the village girls 
may send a body of young men off on the warpath for heads. 

15. We are quite powerless in preventing such raids, and 
would be equally so if we had ten times our present force. In 
the kind of jungle which covers the hills a band of savages can 
always slip by unobserved, and the effect of our police guards 
is almost entirely moral. Their existence in fact serves to 
continue the remembrance of more severe lessons, such as the 
expedition of 1872-73, and they should also be able to cut off 
the retreat of raiders if we had a system of telegraphs, but the 
main safeguard against the recurrence of raids must always be 
the fear of punishment. A certain show of force is necessary 
to maintain this fear, but it would be most expensive and 
useless to maintain always on the frontier a force capable of 
punishing the most powerful tribes. The Shendoos think they 
are beyond our power to punish, and the more thoroughly we 
show them the baselessness of their belief, the more free shall 
we be from raids in the future. 

Itis for this reason that I advise three columns exploring 
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their country from every side. I feel sure that if this be not 
done the hills on the side of Burmah will become a refuge for 
the dacoits and bad characters of Burmah, and will be a 
continual thorn in our side.” 

In their letter No. 2576-P., dated the 3rd August 1888, the 
Government of Bengal fully endorsed Mr. Lyall’s proposals, 
remarking that “it is plain that, as a matter of general policy, 
it will be impossible to avoid the adoption of punitive measures 
sooner or later, and Mr. Edgar has shown conclusive reasons 
against postponing it”. 

The reference to Mr. (later Sir John) Edgar who was then 
Chief Secretary of Bengal, concerns a long* note which that 
Officer had recorded on “Shendoo Raids on the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts” on 17th July 1888, This note gives a history and 
appreciation of the situation together with proposals for the 
future. The gist of it appears from the following extracts : 

“The country is almost unexplored, and very little is known 
of it, except that it is a tract of most intricate hill range and 
impenetrable cane-brakes lying between Manipur and Cachar on 
the north, and the Arrakan Hill Tracts on the south, and 
between the Chindwin river on the east, and the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts and Hill Tipperah on the west. On the edges of 
this tract on all sides the hills are low, covered with dense 
forest and trackless jungle, the only paths being for the most 
part the beds of torrents. Further in the hills are much higher 
and more open, so that there would be less difficulty in explor- 
ing them. The villages of the inhabitants of the tract are, as a 
rule, situated on the higher hills. The people form a mingling 
of clans, speaking so far as I know, dialects of the same 
language, who are known to us by various names—Kookis, 
Lushais, Pois, Shendus, Chins, etc....Almost every village has 
ita own Chief, who generally, however, owes some sort of 
allegiance to the most powerful Chief of the group of villages to 
‘which he belongs, whom I may, for convenience sake, call the 
fuead-of hia clan. Prom time to time the Chief of some subor- 
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former head, and founds a new clan for himself, which gets 
known sometimes by his name, sometimes by the name of the 
hill on which the Chief's village is situated, and sometimes by a 
variation of the original clan name. The people of these Chiefs 
change about from time to time, leaving a declining or feeble 
chief to settle under some one more able and energetic. 
Nothing does more to establish a Chief and bring him followers 
and influence than success in raids upon weaker Chiefs, upon 
the villages of Manipur, Hill Tipperah, and Upper Burma, or 
upon our villages and outposts of tea-gardens. The last are the 
most attractive of all, for there are more plunder and heads to 
be got there, with much less risk than elsewhere, especially now 
that our troops protect the villages of Upper Burma. In addi- 
tion to the constant changes in the relative position of individual 
chiefs, a general movement would seem to take place from 
time to time amongst these people, apparently as if swarms 
were thrown off from the more crowded villages in the higher 
central hills, such swarms forming new communities all round 
the outer fringe of the tract, and in doing so driving before 
them the villages which had previously inhabited this fringe. 
The inhabitants of them are compelled, in consequence of the 
pressure, to take refuge in our territory or in Tipperah or Mani- 
pur, where they are often followed, themselves killed or taken 
captive and their villages plundered by the new-comers. This 
seems to have been the origin of what is called the great Kooki 
rising of 1849 and 1850, as it certainly was of the great series of 
raids in 1860-61. 
s * * 

“But, apart from the danger to our tea-gardens, it is almost 
certain that, if no punishment is inflicted on account of the 
successful raids of the past year, the offending villages will be 
emboldened to make more extensive attacks on all parts of the 
frontier next year or the year after. It seems clear, therefore, 
that punitive measures are imperatively called for, and the only 
question is the form they should take. 

Mr. Lyall has proposed that a column from Burma and a 
column from Demagiri should meet near what bas until lately 
been supposed to be the most easterly branch of the Koladyne, 
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bot which is now known to be a confluent of the Myetta, and 
that & third colunin should effect a junction with these from the 
south...but I gather the Chief Commissioner of Butma would 
not be likely to support such a project, and as it seems to me 
thet the punishment of the perpetrators of the outrage on 
Lievtenant Stewart's party, and, if possible, of the Chima Valley 
raiders, is of paramount importance, I should therefore confine 
our present proposals to effecting these objects. In order to 
punish Housata and Jahvoota [Zahuata}!I should propose to 
despatch a small column from Demagiri, which should advance 
in the direction of the offending villages, possibly using the 
villages of Sayipuiya {Seipuia} and Vandula as a base should 
these be found friendly and unmistakably to be trusted, and 
not attacking any of the other villages on the route unless active 
opposition from them were met with. On arriving at the hills 
occupied by Housata and Jahoota, the force should remain 
there until they had reduced the offending Chiefs and their 
people to submission, and inflicted on them such punishment 
as might be considered necessary. If possible, a portion of the 
force should be detached to march against the villages of the 
Tlangsai {this was the chief clan among the Lakhers} in order 
to punish the Chima Valley outrage, and to recover the 
prisoners then taken. 
+ * * 

Of one thing Fam absolutely convinced. Any plan for 
dealing with these hillmen should be worked in concert by the 
Governments of Bengal, Assam and Burma. No mistake can 
be greater than for each of these Governments to deal 
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up this unknown tract, and to make its inhabitants feel that 
they were surrounded on all sides, by a single government, with 
a single aim and a single method of working.” 

The Chief Commissioner of Assam in his letter No. 2574* 
dated the 7th September 1888 fully supported the Bengal pro- 
posal, but the Supreme Government in their letter No. 1889-Et 
of the 24th September 1888 intimated that they considered that 
their position in the Chindwin districts of Burma was not yet 
sufficiently consolidated to allow then of a “satisfactorily full 
and permanent development of the objects which a joint ex- 
pedition from Chittagong and Burma might be expected to 
secure”, and for this and other reasons they were not going to 
undertake an expedition. This decision evoked the strongest 
protest from Mr. Lyall who, writing on the 26th September 
1888, said our inaction would be misunderstood by the trans- 
frontier tribes; we should have to expect fresh raids ; the 
frontier police must be strengthened at once, a telegraph line 
between Demagiri and Rangamati being indispensable as well 
as from the latter place to Chittagong ; while revenue would 
suffer owing to apprehension among the tribes within the 
frontier. The Lieutenant-Governor in his letter No. 140-PDf, 
dated the 15th October 1888, strongly supported all the 
Commissioner's proposals, adding that the local non-officials 
and planters and business men as well had represented the 
danger to which the frontier was exposed. As a result of these 
protests the frontier forces were strengthened and a detachment 
of the 9th Bengal Infantry left for Chittagong on the 8th 
November 1888, but the Government of India in their reply to 
Bengal on the 7th November said that they were unable to 
modify their previous orders about an expedition. The 
Government of Bengal again represented the matter in their 
letter No. 2726-Pt, dated the 10th December, 1888, in which 
they reported’ a new development, i.e., the possibility of the 
hitherto loyal Chief Sayipuia being alienated owing to our 
maction, a fact which “would not merely greatly increase the 


* Assam Secretariat, Political and Judicial, A, Foreign Progs., Nos, 
1-46, August 1890. 
} Bengal File No. L/20 of 1889, 
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difficulties of any future expedition but would bring the 
dangers of attacks on our villages during the present season 
very much nearer”, They were satisfied that a spirit of unrest 
prevailed on this border, and though they hesitated to reopen 
the question they felt it was their duty to state the facts, so 
that the Government of India could make up their minds before 
the season became too far advanced, 

The question was, in fact, settled by the tribesmen them- 
selves. On the 13th December 1888 occurred the raid on 
Pakuma Ram's village, within our territory and only 4 miles 
from Demagiri, when the Rani and 21 men were killed, 13 heads 
taken and 15 captives carried off. ‘This raid introduced a new 
factor into. the situation in that it was committed by men from 
a dircetion hitherto not taken into consideration. (It was 
ascertained a year later that it had been carried out by the sons 
of the Lushai Chief Vuta, who inhabited country round about 
the places now known as Tachip and Phulpui. There was, 
therefore, every reason to view with some apprehension this new 
source of raiders, their country being 50 or 60 miles distant, 
as the crow flies, from the Rani’s village). In forwarding the 
information regarding this outrage in his letter No. 2734*, 
dated the 17th December 1888* and urging the necessity of 
punitive measures, the Lieutenant-Governor gave his views as to 
the general policy which should be adopted for the future in 
the following terms. 

“4 „The policy which has been followed since 1872 owed 
its acceptance to the fact that the Lushai Hills formed a real 
frontier, having beyond them the territories of Upper Burma, 
and that the occupation of these hills would have brought us 
into immediate proximity to the tribes then imperfectly 
controlied by the Burmese Government. There were manifest 
objections to this, but since Upper Burma has been incorpo- 
rated with our own territories, the political conditions affecting 
this tract of country have been changed. It is now surrounded 
on-all sides by our settled districts, or by petty States under our 
immediate control. We cannot permit the continuance in our 


— — — 
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midst of groups of head-taking savages without responsible 
Chiefs, without organisation, and not amenable to political 
control, who yet from their geographical position are enabled 
to commit outrages with practical impunity upon our territory 
on all sides of them ; while we are put to great and constantly 
increasing expense to maintain lines of defence which prove 
ineffectual to protect our peaceful people. 

5. The alternative policy which commends itself to the 
Lieutenant-Governor is to undertake the permanent pacification 
of the whole tract by means of roads run through it, and the 
substitution, for the present line of comparatively weak guards, 
of a central dominant post with an adequate military reserve, 
and such outposts as might be found necessary. The whole 
tract should be eventually brought under the control of a single 
Officer stationed at the central post above mentioned. It is 
needless to point out that a similar policy has proved successful 
in many parts of India, as for instance, in the Garo, the Naga 
and the Cossyah Hills ..” 

As regards immediate action, he did not, owing to the 
lateness of the season, advocate sending two expeditions into 
the Lushai country but advised that one only should be sent to 
the east to punish Houseata and his associates. 

The Expedition of 1889—The Government of India agreed 
that this fresh and atrocious outrage made it “necessary that 
active measures should be immediately undertaken” (their letter 
No. 2424-E* dated the 19th December 1888), and stated their 
view of the purpose of the operations as follows. “4. The 
object of the expedition is essentially to prevent raiding. The 
primary objective of the force will be Sayipuia’s village, and it 
will, as proposed by the Government of Bengal, proceed as far 
eastwards as may be possible with a view to operations 
against Howsata’s and Jahuta’s villages if time and the season 
permit. Communications will be maintained by means of a 
road to be made from Demagiri as the force advances and the 
Officer in Command will be instructed to select, if such can be 
found, a dominant central position suitable for the location of 
sufficient force, and capable of being held throughout the 


* Bengal File No. 1/20 of 1889, 
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Domagiti”. 
Demagiri was made the base and our troops Commenced to 


‘The course of the operations is described in Mr, Lyall’s 
letter, No. 492-H. T., dated the Sth May 1189*. The 17th 
February 1889 saw matters sufficiently organised for a party 
consisting of 100 men with Mr. Murray and Captain 
Shakespear to visit Sayipuia’s village who was now convinced 
that we meant business and gave his whole support to our 
demands. Murray then went on to Vandulal’s where he was well 
received, and heard news of Howsata’s death. The advance on 
Howsate’s village was commenced on 14th March, starting 
from the fort which had been established at Lungleh. (Lungleh 
was described as “a' hill 3,500 feet high in the neighbourhood 
of the village at present [ 1889} inhabited by Saipuya”.) 
Jehute’s village was reached on the 19th March and Howsata’s 
on the 20th. Howséata's grave was examined and underneath 
his tidy was found Lieutenant Stewart's gun, proving, as Mr. 
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excellent as far as it went, but the Shendoos, owing to the 
lateness of the season, could not, except for the burning of the 
deserted villages of Howsata and Jahuta, be fully dealt with. 
Be that as it may, by the 16th April substantial punishment had 
been exacted, Fort Lungleh had been established, a road 
constructed, and it was possible to withdraw, leaving a garrison 
of one British Officer and 212 men of the Frontier Police in 
occupation of Lungleh. 

III. The Chin-Lushai Expedition of 1889-90—The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor reviewed these results and considered what 
should be done in the ensuing season’s operations in Chief 
Secretary Sir John Edgar’s letter No. 19-PD*, dated the 3rd 
June 1889. His conclusion was “that the first object of the 
operations to be undertaken next year must be to reduce the 
Shendoos to submission, to recover the remainder of the arms, 
and the heads taken when Lieutenant Stewart was killed, and 
also to release captives taken in 1883 from the village of the 
Lushai Chief Lalsiva... This, however, should only be a subsi- 
diary object. The main scheme of operation next season should 
be devoted to the release of the captives carried away in the 
raids on the village of Pakuma Rani and those in the Chengri 
Valley, and to the infliction of such punishment on the prepet- 
rators of these atrocious outrages as may suffice to prevent the 
commission of similar raids in the future.” 

The reference to the Chengri Valley concerned the following 
incident. On the 8th January 1889 a party of about 600 men 
led by Lengpunga (or Lianphunga) and his brother Zarok 
(Zahrawka), sons of Sukpilal (Suakpuilala) had descended on the 
valley which lay on the Chittagong Frontier and within 2 
marches of Rangamati, burnt 24 villages, killed 101 persons and 
carried off 91 captives. Two contemporary letters give interest- 
ing details regarding the habits of the raiders. Writing on 
February 26th, 1889, Mr. L. R. Forbes, Deputy Commissioner, 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, says— 

“I beg to state that according to the lists furnished the 
number carried off amounts to 91, viz., 76 in captivity and 15 


* Bengal File No. 1/20 of 1889, 
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ransomed or escaped. In addition to these there are those that 
werte sacrificed on reaching the Chief's village and those said to 
have committed suicide, Besides these the Manager (Chakma and 
Mong Rajah’s circles) states there may be more but owing to 
Imigration to Hill Tipperah he has not been able to get informa- 
tion. Lengphunga (Lianphunga) I sce has given up 64 captives 
if to these are added the 15 escaped and transferred there 
remains a very large number for sacrificed and suicide.” 

Writing on July 13th, 1889 to the Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner, the Deputy Commissioner, Cachar, Mr. J. D. 
Anderson says ;— 

2 ..... Lengpunga’s own account of the Chengri Valley 
raid appears to be as follows :—While Zarok ruled a separate 
village, he laid claim to the land of the Chengri Valley people, 
and informed them that, inasmuch as they were not tributary 
either to the British Government, or to the Maharajah of 
Tipperah, he intended to assert his rights to their lands as an 
elephant-hunting ground. Shortly after this, some of the Chen- 
gri Valley Kukis hovered about Zarok’s jhum cultivation and 
seared his women and children. Zarok took counsel with his 
brother, Lengpunga who (he candidly admits) advised him that 
it was his bounden duty to subjugate the Kukis, and for that 
purpose lent him some of his young men. Lengpunga admits 
that eight souls, seven women and a boy were released two 
months ago, being ransomed by a “‘jemadar from Chittagong”. 
He says this person paid down Rs. 185 in cash, and promised to 
pay Rs. 515 subsequently ; the latter sum to be treated as a loan 
from Lengpunga to him at a rate of 10 per cent. per mensem. 
He (Lengpunga) has received no money subsequently and says 
that, if more money be not forthcoming in two months’ time, 
he will raid again, At least such is the report of my informant, 
who aseme to have been much impressed by the Chief’s truculent 
demennout. Cur messengers were allowed free access to the 

who gave them a full account of how they were captur- 
ed. and ‘carried off. They as well as their captors are suffering 
chietiderably from scarcity of food--they more than the Lushais 
however, iagemuch as they are not accustomed to Lushai messes 


‘af fimgte loaves, etc. In other respects they appear to be treated 
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fairly well. They give a deplorable account of the journey to 
Lengpunga’s village after they were taken captives. The babies 
of nursing women (who could not carry other loads than their 
children) were taken from them and butchered before their eyes. 
When they got to Lengpunga’s pungi, seven of them were sacri- 
ficed in the presence of rest, and then (repeating the action) ‘we 
put our hands to our eyes lest we should see any more’. So their 
words are reported to me. 

3. Lengpunga sturdily refused to let any captives go. The 
Deputy Commissioner of Cachar was ‘his father’, and so forth 
but the Chengri Valley affair had cost him Rs. 3,300, and if that 
sum were not paid, he was not going to let his victims go. 
These, according to his own account, are 55 in number ; but the 
Kukis themselves say that they know of 70 still surviving, and 
think there may be more in confinement of whom they know 
nothing.” 

Sir Steuart Bayley advised as follows regarding the canduct 
of the expedition. 

“«...While, as before urged, steps should be taken at the out- 
set to reduce the Shendoos to submission, our main advance 
should not be towards their villages but should be directed 
northward along the hills overhanging the Dallesari [known 
now-a-days as the Dhaleswari or Tlang], until some cammanding 
point could be occupied from which the villages implicated in 
the Chengri Valley outrage could be effectually visited and 
punished. When the people inhabiting the villages on both sides 
of Dallesari, and as far as the Sunai, have been reduced to 
complete submission, an advance should be made to the east, 
and the villages belonging to the sons of Bhuta [Vuta] should be 
dealt with in the same thorough-going manner as has proved so 
effectual this year in the case of Kamhows and other tribes of 
the Burmese frontier .. No attempt should be made without 
more complete knowledge of the country than we have at present 
to lay out the permanent road which will eventually have to be 
made between some point in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and 
some point on the frontier of Burma, and the Lieutenant 
Governor, as at present advised, is very doubtful whether the 
direction of such a road would coincide with the line of advance 
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vwhich must be, adopted by ys next mason; but it ia probably 
mt hareetter the fing portion of the road from Lungich to- 
“wade thy villages of Lengpunga and Zarock could.be extended 
to Cachar, and so form means of communication betwoet that 
dittrict and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, which would. in any case 
hò a necessary partion of the scheme for the permanent paci- 
paren advocated in my letter above 
quoted. 

The Government of India decided on the 11th September 
1889* that operations should take place. The general plan was 
that a Chittagong Column should move via. Lungleh to Haka, 
meoting a Barma Column coming from Gangaw via. Yokwa, a 
eolumn from the former force to go north to punish the raiders 
on the Chengri Valley and Pakuma Rani. This was the ex- 
godition known es the Chin-Lushai Expedition of 1889-90. It 
was on a bigger scale than that of 1888-89 and Bengal, Burma 
and Assam all took part. The “Scheme** of Operations” 
drawn up by the Quarter Master General which was approved 
by the Goverament of India stated the object of the expedition 
thus: “The object of the expedition will be, firstly, punitively 
visit certain tribes that have raided and committed depredations 
in British territory, and have declined to make amends or to 
come to terms; secondly to subjugate tribes as yet neu tral, 
Sut now, by force of circumstances brought within the sphere of 
British dominion ; thirdly, to explore and open out as much 
as can. be done in the time, the, as yet only partly known, 
country between Burma and Chittagong; and, lastly, if the 
necessity arises, to establish semi-permanent posts in the regions 
visited so as to ensure complete pacification and recognition of 
British power.” 

The Chittagong Column based on Demagiri was under the 

of Colonel Tregear and the 3,400 men engaged in- 
chsded the: 30d. Bengal Infantry, 2/2nd Gurkha Rifles, the 28th 
D Pioneers), and detachments of the 2/4th 
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Gurkha Rifles, the 9th Bengal Infantry, the Bengal Sappers and 
Miners and the Chittagong Frontier Police. Captain J. Shakes- 
pear was again attached as Field Intelligence Officer. From 
this force a column about 800 strong, referred to as the ‘‘North- 
ern Column” in the correspondence of the period, under Colonel 
G. J. Skinner of the 3rd Bengal Infantry, accompanied by Mr. 
C. S. Murray as Political Officer, was detached to the north- 
west principally in order to punish the raiders on the Chengri 
Valley and on Pakuma Rani’s village. 

Simultaneously with these movements in the south, a force 
composed of 400 men of the Surma Valley Battalion of Military 
Police under their Commandant, Mr. W. W. Daly, a police 
officer, was organised from Cachar with order to recover the 
captives taken in, and punish Liengpunga for the raid on the 
Chengri Valley ; to punish Vutais’ [Vuttaia] sons for the raid 
on Pakuma Rani’s villages ; and to establish a permanent post 
in the vicinity of Liengpunga’s village. The organisation of 
this force was undertaken in close consultation between Bengal 
and Assam, and Mr. Daly's instructions were agreed upon at a 
conference* held at the Lieutenant-Governor’s residence at 
Belvedere in Calcutta on 15 th January 1890 at which the 
Lieutenat Governor of Bengal, the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam and Sir John Edgar, Chief 
Secretary of Bengal were present. They were as follows :— 

“(1) Establish a stockaded godown, with the sufficient guard, 
at Changsil or any other place Daly considers preferable in the 
direction of Lengpunga’s village. 

(2) Collect all the information he can, and prospect for the 
road towards Lengpunga. 

(3) As soon as he can, open up communications with the 
Northern Column, and, when communications are opened, 
place, him self under the Officer Commanding the Column. 

(4) Meanwhile, when everything is made perfectly secure, 
Daily is not precluded from advancing against Lengpunga, with 


* Assam Secretariat, Political and Judicial, A, Military Proceedings, 
October 1890, Nos. 4-10. 

Assam Secretariat, Political and Judicial, A, Military Procedings, 
August 1890, Nos. 68-152, 
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the special object of punishing Lengpunga as completely and 
severely as his means permit, unless Lengpunga surrenders 
himself unconditionally, and gives up all captives. 

(5) There is no objection to Daly's receiving friendly over- 
tures from other villages which did not take part in the recent 
raids". 

Mr. Daly was accompanied by 3 British Officers, Messrs. 
J. R. Carnac, and L. St. J. Brodrick of the Assam Police, and 
Mr. S, N. Walker of the Bengal Police, with Dr. Patridge and 
subequenctly Surgeon Coleman of the 43rd Gurkha Rifles, as 
Medical Officers. Mr. Daly left his base camp at Jhalnacherra 
in Cachar on the 18th January 1890, reached Changsil on the 
24 th January and joined hands with Colonel Skinner’s column 
on the 1}th February at Aijal, On the 30th, January, 58 of 
Lengpunga’s captives were brought in to Changsil, to be 
followed by S more on the next day, while the last remaining 
captive, a young girl of about 8 years old, was brought in a 
good deal later on 9th February. “Thus” (to quote the Chief 
Commissioncer’s letter No. 2876-J.,* dated the 19th July 1890, 
to the Government of India) “the recovery of the Chengri 
valley captives, one of most important objects of the expedition 
was completely and expeditiously attained without bloodshed.” 
On February 4th, Mr. Daly reached the Aijal range and built 
a stockade on a site which he describes as “a good one for a 
permanent post”, and which eventually became the site of the 
headquaters of the Lushai Hills District. On the 8th he 
advanced on Lengpunga’s village some 16 miles south of Aijal, 
not far distant from the pressent-day village of Tachhip. Here 
he had an interview with the Chief but did not place him under 
atrest. Three days later Colonel Skinner's Northern Column 
arrived, and Mr. Daly thenceforth came under his orders. 
Lengpunga then fied and it was some time before he came 
again in contact with our officers. The failure to apprehend 
Lengpunge led to a good deal of correspondence, Daly’st 
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explanation was that the man had come into his camp only 
after persuasion by the Political Jamadar, Shib Charan, and on 
a solemn promise that he would not be detained. Daly, there- 
fore, was unwilling to break faith with him by seizing him. He 
got him to promise, however on condition his life was spared, 
to give himself up when Colonel Skinner’s Column arrived. But 
the man alarmed at learning of the approach of the Column, 
would not come in. Daly then made arrangements to try and 
capture him. But Colonel Skinner’s Column arrived earlier 
than expected, and Lengpunga took to flight. The Chief 
Commissioner, however, and the Government of Bengal were 
both sufficiently satisfied that Daly acted rightly. 

There was no opposition worthy of the name throughout 
these operations which were completed in March 1890, and, 
apart from the rescue of the Chengri Valley captives, the main 
work achieved was to establish posts and organise communica- 
tions. The Assam Column established posts at Aijal (on the 
range on which Lengpunga’s village lay) and Changsil, while in, 
the south, Fort Tregear, east of Lungleh on the Darjow 
{Darzo] Range, was established and Fort Lungleh was 
improved, 

In reviewing the results of the expedition, the Adjutant- 
General in his report No. 4179-A.,* dated the 16th July 1890, 
said— 

“3. [The objects of the expedition ] have been attained by 
the expedition in a most complete manner, and his Excellency, 
cannot too highly bring to the notice of the Government of 
India the cxcellent conduct of all concerned, in having so 
cheerfully borne the hardships and overcome the difficulties 
which had to be encountered—difficulties which were consi- 
derably enhanced by the physical condition of the country and 
the severe sickness which attacked the force, and which crippled 
the Burma columns to almost a dangerous extent. 

4. In such adverse circumstantces, the results which have 
attended the operations of the expedition must be regarded as 
emineutly satisfactory; for not only has communication 


* Bengal Secretariat, Political, A, June 1891, Nos. 1-34, Fite 1L./50- 
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between Bengal and Burma been established, and the tribes 
which had previously given annoyance fittingly dealt with, but 
all the principal. tribes inhabiting the country have been brought 
under subjugation, a large number of captives who had been 
in the hands of these tribes restored to their own homes,—and 
military posts at certain places for the preservation of order, 
and as evidence of British supremacy, established”. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in his letter No. 39- 
P. R. T.,* dated the 19th August 1890, agreed with this view so 
far as the punishment of Howsata, Paona and Jahuta was 
concerned, and said that there was not much “left to be done 
in the way of punishment in connexion with the tribes under 
Lengpunga and the sons of Vutai who were responsible for the 
raids on the Pukuma Rani’s village and on the Chengri 
Valley”. He was still of opinion, however, that a further 
expedition in the ensuing cold weather was required against the 
tribes occupying the loop of the Koladyne, to whom had been 
traced responsibility for the raid on the Chima Valley ( of the 
15th February 1888 ). This, as it turned out, did not become 
necessary a8 5 villages concerned themselves surrendered. 

A reference to the future administration of these hills is 
made in paragraph 3 of the same letter in the following terms. 

“3. The suggestion, however, for separating the Bengal 
portion of this territory entirely from the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
and transferring to it the frontier police of the latter district 
(which would thereafter be manned only by civil police), and for 
placing the new district under a separate political agency con- 
trolled by the Commissioner of Chittagong, is one which comm- 
‘ends itself to the Lieutenant-Governor. It has already been 
carried out to some extent, and when certain financial and legal 
details have been worked out, the Lieutenant-Governor will 
addresg the Government of India with a view to give full 
effect to the proposal,” 

On the administrative side these operations led to the crea- 
tion of the 2 districts of the North Lushai Hills and South 
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Lushai Hills, with headquarters at Aijal and Lungleh respec- 
tively. The North Lushai Hills became part of the Chief 
‘Commissionership of Assam, while the southern district was 
attached to Bengal. 

IV. The North Lushai Hills District—The future of this 
area was the subject of discussion before the conclusion of the 
‘Chin-Lushai operations, and in February 1890* the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam, Mr. J. W. Quinton, caused inquiries to 
be made from Mr. Daly, who was then in Aijal, as to details of 
the garrison necessary and so on, as he had reason to believe 
that “a proposal will be made to him to take over in some form 
or other, the administration of the North Lushai country”. The 
final proposals for the control of the Northern portion of the 
Lushai Hills are contained in Mr. Quinton’s letterf No. 1830-P., 
dated the 15th May 1890. One important point, that of the 
method of exercising control, is dealt with as follows. 

“...Mr. Quinton was,...satisfied that the mere occupation 
by a police force of certain points in the tract referred to would 
not in itself be sufficient to bring under our influence the chief 
with whom we have been so lately in collision, and that. if this 
‘object was to be adequately attained, it was essential that an 
officer, possessing both experience and judgment, should be at 
the same time appointed to fee] his way among the people, and 
gradually accustom them to our control. It is quite impossible 
to employ the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar for this propose. 
It is true that our intercourse with the Lushais has hitherto been 
conducted under the control of that officer, but such intercourse 
has been only very slight, and our dealings with the Lushais 
have been few and infrequent. This state of things has, how- 
ever, been completely altered by the late expedition, and the 
Deputy Commissioner could not, consistently with the due per- 
formance of his other duties, spare the time required for the 
closer control and more constant communication, from which 
alone the extension of our influence over the tribes concerned 
can be looked for. Accordingly, the Chief Commissioner has 
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find subject to the confirmation of the Govern- 

appointed him Political Officer in the North- 

"y 1: rae 

f Commissioner's proposals wete accepted by the 
ment of India in their letter No. 1391," dated the 3rd 

Fly 190 of wich the following in an extrae — 

“the measures you recommend contemplate— 

{1) The employment of 300 men of the Frontier Police to 
hold the tract of country, which will henceforth be 
under your control. 

(2) The appointment of a Political Officer to conduct our 
relations with the tribes. The officer selected for this 
duty is Captain H. R. Browne, and it is proposed to 
grant him a salary of Rs. 1,000 a month, leaving his 
vacancy in the Assam Commission unfilled for the 
present. 

f3) The appointment of an Assistant Commandant of the 
Surma Valley Police Battalion. A young military 
Officer will be selected for this post, and receive a staff 
allowance of Rs. 200 a month in addition to the 
military pay of his rank. 

(4) The appointment of an European medical officer with 
the pey attached to a first-class civil station. 

(5) The organisation of a coolie corps of 100 men, who 
will receive Rs. 10a month with free rations, and the 
maintenance of a small reserve of boat carriage between 
Thainacherra and Changsil. 

b * $ s 
. 4 tds observed from the second paragraph of your letter 
ander reply, that you concur in the opinion of His Honour 
the Lisatinant-Governor of Bengal that it would be premature 

a to fix any geogrephical boundary between Bengal 
Ansiar. The control of the villages of the descendants f 

and Judicial, A, Fosuign Propp. Arpat 
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Lalul will, however, come under your jurisdiction. I am to 
say that the Government of India agree to this arrangement as 
a temporary measure, until fuller information of the country 
in question shall have been obtained. As regards the boundary 
between Assam and Burma, I am to forward a copy of (a tele- 
gram* from the Chief Commissioner of Burma, and to state 
that the Government of India concurs in the views as therein 
set forth. The Tashons will accordingly remain under the 
control of the authorities in Burmah for the present.” 

Curiously enough, it was not until the 6th September 1895 
that the de facto position as regards the administration of the 
North Lushai Hills districts, which had persisted since 1890 
apparently without formal legal sanction, was regularised by a 
proclamation, No. 1698-E., made by the Governor-General in 
Council. 

Captain Browne, who had lately been Personal Assistant to 
the Chief Commissioner, arrived at Aijal in May 1890 in the 
appointment of Poilitical Officer. His instructions were 
contained in the Chief Commissioner’s letter No. 1468-P.,t 
dated the 22nd April 1890, and ran as follows :— 

“I am directed by the Chief Commissioner to communicate, 
for your information and guidance, the following instructions— 

1. Your headquarters will be at Fort Aijal but you should 
keep moving about among the chiefs with the object of esta- 
blishing political influence and control over them, and inducing 
them to submit themselves gradually to our rule. As far as 
your means will allow, you should further endeavour to put 
down open raidings to protect our friends, and to punish those 
who ihjure them. You will otherwise not be strict to mark 
what is amiss or attempt to introduce a criminal administration, 
which, under existing circumstances, you are not in a position 
to enforce. You will leave the inhabitants, as far as possible, 
to settle their own affairs among themselves. For the present, 
you should consider as coming within the scope of your 
influence the tribes inhabiting the tract lying between the Cachar 
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Frontier on the north, Hill Tipperah on the west, the Manipur 
river on the east, and on the south an imaginary line drawn east 
and west through the Darlung Peak. It is desirable that you 
should, if possible, open communications with the officers who 
will represent the Bengal and Eurma Governments at Fort 
Lungleh, Fort Tregear, Haka and Fort White. You should 
also take every opportunity of procuring information regarding 
the numerical strength of the several tribes with whom you may 
come into contact from time to time. and regarding such 
matters as their tribal customs and organisation, particulars of 
which may be of considerable use hereafter. 

2. After your arrival at Fort Aijal, you will take up and 
enquire fully into the question of the complicity of Lenpunga in 
the Chengri Valley raid, and submit a full report on the subject 
to the Chief Commissioner, containing any recommendations 
you consider fitting as to Lengpunga’s punisnment. 

3, If, as the Chief Commissioner understands from Mr. 
Daly to be the case, some of the Chiefs are willing or anxious 
to pay revenue or tribute, you will receive it in money or kind as 
tendered, subject to the orders of the Chief Commissioner, and 
you will endeavour to induce others to follow their example ; 
but no attempt should be made at present to exact revenue or 
tribute from tribes unwilling to pay it. You should report fully 
in due course what you find the position to be in regard to the 
willingness or otherwise of the tribes to pay revenue or tribute ; 
and, pending the final orders of the Chief Commissioner, you 
should be careful not to accept, in return for the payment of 
revenue or tribute, any obligations of a nature which might 
render their future fulfilment a matter of difficulty. 

4. You should re-open the bazar at Changsil if, as the 
Chief Commissioner understands to be the case, the Lushais are 
anxious for its re-establishment, and, so far as is practicable 
during the rainy season, you should examine the country 
between Changsil and our frontier, with a view to advise upon. 
the alignment of the road which must ultimately be made to 
connect Cachar with Lushai-land. 

$. You will exercise the powers of a Deputy Commi- 
sesionar óver the police quartered within the tract described 
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in paragraph 1 as coming within the scope of your influence. 

6. You will correspond directly with the Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner, to whom you will submit weekly diaries. 
Any important matters, or any matters which may appear to 
you to require orders, should be reported separately for the 
consideration of the Chief Commissioner” .* 

A subsequent letter of the same date informed him that the 
Political establishment hitherto attached to office of the Deputy 
Commissioner, Cachar, would be transferred to his office. 

The Western Lushai Chiefs were restive and were determined 
neither to pay revenue nor to supply labour, and objected to the 
punishment of Lengpunga, which, as Captain Browne announced 
in a Durbar of Chiefs held on 14th June 1890, was to be 
deposition for 4 years. (This Durbar was held on the mound 
on which Aijal Jail now stands.) Their dissatisfaction 
culminated on 9th September 1890 in the ambushing of Captain 
Browne on his way down from Aijal to Changsil, at a point 
only 2 miles from Changsil. Apparently he had taken no 
Special precautions against attack, being accompanied by a 
small party of only 4 police scpoys. Three of his men were 
killed and Captain Browne himself succumbed to loss of blood 
from three severe wounds in the arm fifteen minutes after reach- 
ing the Changsil stockade. An attack was made on the same 
day on another party consisting of sepoys and coolies between 
Aijal and Sairang and 11 of them killed. This outbreak was 
evidently quite unexpected by the local officers and it is possible 
that the immediate cause of its sudden occurrence may be found 
in the opinion expressed by Sir Frederick Roberts then 
Commander in-Chief in India, that the assaults on Changsil and 
Fort Aijal were the result of a “great drink on the part of the 
tribes and to the fact, stated in one of the late Captain Browne's 
diaries, that the neighbouring Lushais had been considerably 
excited at the prospect of some revenue being demanded from 
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them”. Aijal and Change! were immediately besieged by the 
Luashais, the former being commanded by Surgeon H. B. 
Melville, 1.M.S., and the latter by Lieutenant H.W.G Cole 
[Later Sir Harry Cole} Commandant of the Surma Valley 
Military Police Battalion, who had with him 170 Military 
Police, A Relief Force of 200 men of the Surma Valley 
Military Police was sent up from Silchar at once with Lieut- 
enant A, C. Tytler, Assistant Commandant, in command and 
accompanied also by Lieutenant R. R. Swinton of the 44th 
Bengal Infantry, Mr. A. W. Shuttleworth, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Police, and Dr. Whitchurch, 1.M.S. Swinton was 
unfortunately killed on the 26th September in a fight which 
took place as the force was making their way up the Dhaleswart 
river towards Changsil. On the 28th Changsil was relieved. In 
referring to the defence of Changsil on this occasion, Mr. 
Quinton, Chief Commissioner of Assam, observed that— 
“Lieutenant Cole on this sudden emergency exhibited great 
coolness and sound judgment to which it is probably mainly 
owing that the garrison was not surprised and cut off” On 
the 2nd October Cole and Tytler started to the relief of Ayal 
accompanied by a force ander the command of Lieutenant 
‘Watson of the 40th Bengal Infantry. They reached that place 
on the 4th October and brought Dr. Melville’s arduous labours 
to an end. Dr. Melville was deservedly commended by the 
Chief Commissoner for the way in which he defended the place 
in the Following terms-——(Chief Commissioner’s letter No 4346- 
P.,* dated 20th October 1890) “The Chief Commissioner would 
bring to the special notice of the Government of India the 
excellent services tendered by that young medical officer in 
circumstances so novel and foreign to the sphere of his proper 
duties.” He had been invested since the 9th September and 
‘pis smell garrison of 110 native officers and men and 43 others 
Nad suffered great hardships from wet and cold, constant duty, 
shortage of food and want of warm clothing. It was stated 
ape n that 5 out of every 6 men had no warmi 
* at all. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. R. B. McCabe, I. C. S., had 
from the post of Deputy Commissioner, Lakhimpur to be Poli- 
tical Officer in succession to Captain Browne. He lost no time 
in setting out and with Captain Williamson of the Commissariat, 
he arrived at Changsil on 5th October where he found Mr. 
A. W. Shuttleworth in command. 

The operations undertaken to subdue the country were rapid 
and successful. By the end of the year all offending villages had 
been destroyed ; the Lushais had suffered some 50 casualties ; 
fines in guns had bzen realised and great losses in property had 
been inflicted. The opposition encountered was in fact not very 
serious and our casualties were nil. In the last days of Novem- 
ber and first days of December, Lenkhunga {Liankunga), Lalrhi- 
ma [Lalhrima], Sailenpui [Sailianpuia}, Thangula (Thanghula 
Lenpunga, and Khalkam had all surrendered. It was Lenkhun- 
ga’s men who were responsible for the death of both Captain 
Brow.e and Mr. Swinton, but Lalrhima was also implicated and 
it was he who eventually surrendered much of Captain Browne’s 
personal property. The action which resulted in the taking of 
Khalkam’s village was well-planncd and was carried out by a 
combined movement of forces from the direction of both Aijal 
and Changsil. Khalkam fled but 5 days later gave himsclf up to 
McCabe's “‘inexpressible delight”, as he put in his letter of the 
23rd November 1890.* 

McCabe’s appreciation of these events is contained in his 
letter No. 13 dated the 19th January 1891*, of which the follow- 
ing is a quotation :— 

«As far as I have been able to ascertain, the Western Lushais 
under the headship of Sukpilal, formed decidedly the most 
powerful combination of villages in these hills. After his death, 
about 1880-81, the chieftainship devolved on Khalkam, who has, 
from that date, virtually assumed control of this section of the 
-Lushais, and has been more than able to hold his own against 
aggressive action on the part of the tribes east of the Sonai. I 
have noted with astonishment the blind submission rendered to 
these Lushai Rajas by their dependents, combining a feeling of 


* Assam Secretariat, Foreign, A, May 1892, Nos. 3-110. 
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almost filial affection with one of fear, and considered that this 
is a factor that cannot be ignorged in any future arrangements 
that may be made for the administration of these hills. It may, 
therefore, be safely argued that inpunishing the chiefs we punish 
the prime movers and instigators of the late raid, and at the 
same time impress on the Lushais generally that they will have 
to seek a different source from which to derive their initiative in 
any of their future undertakings. 

As long as Sukpilal was alive, we had only one unit to deal 
with, now we have his many descendants, who may be classified 
as follows .in order of merit as regards the extent of their in- 
fluence :— 


1. Khatkam {Kalkhama]. 2. Lengpunga (Lianphunga]. 
+3. Sailenpui (Sailianpuiaj. 4. Thanruma. 

5. Lenkhunga. 6. Rankupa [Hrangkhupa]. 

7. Lalrhima. 8. Thangula (Thanghula]. 

9. Lalsavuta. 10. Thalien. 
11. Lalluia [Lalluaia]. 12. Minthang [Hmingthanga]. 
13. Lenkhai[Liankhama]. 14. Thompong{Thawmpawngal]. 

15. Tolera. 


Of these, Lenkhunga, Rankupa, Lalrhima, Lalsavuta and 
Lalluia are mere boys, while Tolera, Minthang, Thompong, 
Thalien and Lenkhai are dependents of Sukpilal’s family, so that 
we have only to deal with Khalkam, Lenkhunga [Sic ; this should 
be Lengpungal}, Sailenpui, Thanruma, and Thangula as respon- 
aible agents. Thanruma is still at large, and his village is com- 
pletely dispersed, and I do not anticipate that he will give us 
any trouble in the future. 

As regards Sailenpui, I have no evidence against him 
sufficient to warrant his deportation, and from his previous 
history I am inclined to think that he is well disposed towards 
‘the British Government. The reports of the Deputy Commi- 
gsioner of Cachar from 1880 up to date speak most favourably 
sof him, and described him as influential, popular, and endowed 
with an aptitude for ruling. I had no occasion to attack his 
village, as he made a voluntary surrender, and he has given me 
great assistance with coolie labour, and proved that he could 
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command, even under adverse circumstances, immediate and 
implicit obedience to his orders. 

In the interest of the future effective administration of these- 
hills, it is necessary to utilize existing powers, and pending your 
sanction, I have, as a temporary measure, and without making 
any conditions or promises whatsoever, released Sailenpui. and 
told him that I will hold him responsible for the actions of the 
villages under his control. 

This may appear at first sight a mild condoning of the late 
Lushai rising, but I think that, looking forward to the Govern- 
ment of the country with a minimised expense, the measure will 
meet with the approval of the Government of India. I have 
had an opportunity of seeing Sailenpui daily. of noting his 
personal influence, and have read carefully all his previous 
history. On these facts I have based my present plans, and consi- 
der that unless some responsible chief be released, I shall have 
to deal with scattered units, and for some years tocome Govern- 
ment will find no one on whom responsibility cun be thrown. 

Khalkam was the leading spirit in the recent rising, and I 
consider that his deportation will have a good effect on the 
Lushai chiefs generally. Lengpunga has a bad record and the 
punishment inflicted on him last year does not seem to have 
proved an effective deterrent. He openly disregarded the 
orders of Government, rebuilt his villages, and threatened 
Lenkhai mantri, who had made himself popular with the Politi- 
cal Officer. During the present outbreak he has undoubtedly 
been one of our most subtle, though not prominent, opponents, 
and his presence in these hills would always prove a source of 
danger to us. Thangula Raja is Khalkam’s step-brother and 
his right-hand man in the attacks on Aijal and Changsil. After 
careful deliberation, I have come to the conclusion that the 
deportation of Khalkam, Lengpunga, and Thangula will prove 
of salutary effect, and facilitate the administration of the Lushai 
Tribes.” 

The Chief Commissioner fully endorsed Mr. McCabe's. 
advice in his letter No. 753-P.,* dated the 7th March, 1891, to, 
the Government of India in the following words. 


* Assam Secretariat Foreign, A, May 1892, Nos. 3-110, 
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noa The Chief Commissioner...accepts fully Mr. McCabe's 
finding as to the guilt of the three chiefs whom he proposes to 
punish, viz, Khalkam, Lengpunge, and Thangula, and concurs 
im the course which the Political Officer has adopted, of leaving 
Saifenpui and the other chief descendants of Sukpilal (except 
Thanruma) at large, and working through the former for the 
control and pacification of the country. 

2. Khalkam, Lengpunga and Thangula have been deported 
‘and are now awaiting the final orders of the Government of 
India, in the Tezpur Jail, in accordance with warrants of 
commitment under Regulation IIX of 1818 forwarded by you 
and Thanruma, who lived close to Aijal and whose conduct 
was marked by special treachery towards Captain Browne, has 
fied. If arrested, he should be dealt with in the same way as 
the others. The Political Officer recommends that the three 
chiefs now in custody should be deported for a term limited to 
a defined number of years, and adds that he “thinks ıt advisable 
that the future good behaviour of the villages under the Rajas’ 
control be made a condition on which the term of banishment 
should be based, as it is decidedly unwise to kill hope and let 
loose a number of out-laws in the district.’ Mr. Quinton 
considers that the security of the British dominions, whether 
from foreign hostility or internal commotion, calis for the con- 
finement of these men as State prisoners. They have all three 
taken prominent parts in the late rising. 

3. Lengpunga was only three years ago the leader in a raid 
upon British subjects, which necessitated the despatch of a 
wilitary expedition to inflict punishment on the guilty parties 
“ad give security to British districts, and all three were present 
at the Darbar at Fort Aijal on the 14th of June, and swore 
friendship with Captain Browne, promising to obey his orders 
and thive months afterwards secretly rose in rebellion, killed 
Captain Browne and peaceful traders and coolies, and endea- 
voured to cut off our garrisons at Fort Aijal and Changsil. 
They are men of turbulent character and of great influence 
qupongit their countrymen, and their past career shows that 
puch infiuence is not likely to be used for any good purpose. 
Khslkam, by sisir own admissions, was the head of the 
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confederacy, and Thangula was his step-brother and right-hand 
man. The Chief Commissioner doubts whether Regulation LI 
of 1818 authorises a sentence of imprisonment for a definite 
term on any person confined under its provisions, but he has 
no doubt that a long term must elapse before these three 
chiefs can safely be allowed to return to Lushai-land and have 
the opportunity of exciting to violence against their peaceful. 
neighbours the restless tribes whom we are now endeavouring 
to bring under control. Mr. Quinton would suggest that the 
place of their deportation be changed from this Province, 
where they are in dangerous proximity to their own country, 
to the Andaman Islands, or some other place in British India 
where they may be under no temptation to escape from custody 
and may gradually acquire habits of peacefulness and industry.” 
The Government of India concurred and Khalkam, Leng- 
punga and Thangula were accordingly ordered to be detained 
for ten years under regulation III of 1818. The two former 
Chiefs hanged themselves in Hazaribagh Jail in the following 
September, an incident which caused little or no interest among 
their late subjects. The result of Mr. McCabe’s expedition is 
described in the Report for the year 1891-92 as “The complete 
pacification of the North Lushai villages west of the Sonai 
river.” ; 
These operations against the western Chiefs were followed by 
the erection of a stockade at Sonai Bazar and a “promenade” in 
the Eastern Lushai country, i. e, on the east of the Sonai river. 
The purpose of this was not punitive, but rather exploratory so 
as to make the acquaintance of the Chiefs and to locate the 
sites of the different villages ; and also to inform the tribes that 
they were now under the control of the British Government and 
that they would have to pay revenue. This “promenade” lasted 
from the 24th January up to the 5th March 1891 and McCabe 
took with him a force of 400 men of the 43rd Gurkha Light 
Infantry under Colonel Evans, (the same officer, no doubt, who 
presided over the Military Court of Inquiry set up in Manipur 
after the disastrous events of March 1891) and 20 Military 
Police. McCabe expressed himself, at any rate then, as entirely 
satisfied with the results, though he was careful to observe that 
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it was “too early to prognosticate what absolute effect this pro» 
menade on the Eastern Lushais would have or whether house- 
tax would be paid without demur after next harvest.” Be that 
-as it may, he could show that he had increased our topographi- 
cal knowledge of thé hills ; he had obtained local information 
about the country and the people ; he had entered into relations 
with the Chiefs, who had agreed to pay house-tax and supply 
rice and labour ; and he had shown that a force could march 
from village to village and rely upon obtaining Lushai coolies 
and supplies, the Jatter an important point. 

In 1892 occurred the Eastern Lushai rising, the suppression 
of which necessitated an expedition on a considerable scale, Mr. 
McCabe was Political Officer of the North Lushai Hills at the 
time and his Report written some 6 weeks after the expedition 
had completed its work, and dated the 23rd July 1892*, contains 
some valuable historical information. He points out that from 
1872 to 1892 the Eastern Lushais gave no trouble. He says that 
the rising appears to have been mainly due to the determination 
of one of the Chiefs, Lalbura, not to submit to the payment of 
house-tax or the supply of coolies and rice. The tax was easily 
realised from nearly all the other villages which McCabe visited 

-but there were one or two important ones, notably, besides 
Lalbura's, those of Poiboi [Pawibawia], and Bungteva (Buang- 
theuva}] which showed signs of recalcitrance. Matters came to 
a head in February 1892, when McCabe ordered Lalbura to 
supply 100 coolies. Lalbura refused and McCabe decided to 
visit the village. Towards the end of February he started for 
Lalbura and at his first stage on the journey he found Lalbura’s 
mert engaged in butning his camp at the Sonai. He reached 

-Laibura on the 29th February. Mr. McCabe had an unpleasant 
‘experience here. Some 300 Luphais were seen advancing to- 
wards the village. Mr. McCabe ordered Lieutenant Tytler to 
fire a volley which held up the enemy temporarily. But before 
satisfaetory dispositions could be taken up to guard against 
attacks from every quarter the Lushais started to fire the houses. 
Mi WoWabe's party, however, managed to get much of their 

eel 
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baggage out, and this was placed in a heap in the open centre of 
the village. The coolies were told to lie down and take shelter 
from the bullets behind this. So great was the heat that the 
brass plates of the sepoys, who lay near the west face of the 
stockade, became twisted into fantastic shapes. Severe fighting 
followed, but McCabe established himself in the village without 
real difficulty, though Poiboi, Bungteya and Langkham [Lain- 
khama] joined in and aided Lalbura in the repeated attacks 
which were delivered on McCabe’s position between Ist March 
and 10th April. During this period, on the 4th of April. a party 
of Lushais from Maite, Poiboi and Lalbura raided Boruncherra 
Tea Estate in the Hailakandi Subdivision of Cachar district, 
their object being to divert attention from the Eastern Lushai 
people, an object of course which was not fulfilled. In this raid 
45 persons were killed and 13 carried off into captivity. 

It was clear that operations on a big scale would have to be 
undertaken and a request was made for Military aid. Three 
hundread men of the 18th Bengal Infantry under Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. H. F. Rennick, were sent up to Aijal. and they 
arrived there on the 19th March, releasing the Military Police 
for operations in the field. McCabe's plan was to keep Ajjal 
strongly protected, to fortify Lalbura as a main base and to 
make a road from Aijal to the Sonai, so as to maintain his com- 
munications with Aijal. This road which was 14 miles in length 
over difficult country was completed by Mr. Sweet on the 3rd 
April and McCabe was ready to start on the 10th April. Captain 
Loch, Commandant of the Military Police, was in command of 
the column, which consisted of 225 men of the Surma Valley 
Military Police, under Lieutenant Tytler, Roddy and Johnson, 
and 75 men of the 18th Bengal Infantry under Lieutenant 
Edwards. The remainder of the 18th Regiment under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Rennick garrisoned the fort at 
Aijal throughout the operations and gave great assistance in 
supplying food and reinforcements from the base. On the 14th 
April Poiboi was captured. The attack had been planned for 
the previous day, but as many coolies of the transport depart- 
ment were suffering from moon-blindness the advance was so 
delayed that camp ‘had to be made on the banks of the Tuirini, 
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and the attack postponed. The village was then stormed at dawn; 
after a steep climb of over 2,000 feet. At this time Poiboi’s, 
village consisted of 722 houses. On the 7th May, Bungteya 
was captured. Before the end of May Lalbura was a fugitive 
and all resistance was at an end. The destraction of Maite at the 
end of May was the last important event in these operations. 
On the 8th June the Expedition returned to Aijal. They had 
had a very strenuous time, fighting and marching under very’ 
harsh conditions in inclement weather, but they were comp- 
letely successful in subduing the resistance of the eastern Lushais 
and casualties were small, 16 killed and 30 wounded. Fortu- 
nately the Western Lushais behaved well throughout this period, 
having evidently learned their lesson in 1890. 

It is interesting to note that in forwarding McCabe’s Report 
to the Government of India in his letter No. 4873-P.,.* dated 
the 23rd October 1892, the Chief Commissioner already had in 
mind the possibility of the inclusion of the South Lushai Hill in 
the Assam administration. He was awaiting then McCabe’s 
report on that proposal. Probably the incidents of the ex- 
pedition had emphasised the inconvenience of having the South- 
ern Lushais under a different administration from the North. 
In sympathy with the Eastern Lushai rising, for instance, the 
Howlongs in South Lushai also took up arms, and were dealt 
with by Captain Shakespear from the South together with a 
column from Burma. But these forces failed owing to lack of 
provisions to join hands with McCabe at Bungteya as arranged 
and McCabe seems to consider that this detracted from the 
results of his campaign to some extent. 

In 1894,05,,jt came to light that the Chief of Falam within 
Burma was demanding and reteiving tribute from Chiefs withia 
the Lushai Hills, and the Political Officer, North Lushai Hills, 
ined notices to the effect that Lushai Chiefs were not to meet 
toch demands in the future. Among the Chiefs who had paid 
to: dalam Were Kairuma Sailo as well as others even nearer 
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conditions had improved so much that the Chief Thangula who 
had been deported in 1891 was allowed to return -in July 1895, 
long before the ten years period, for which he was detained, 
had expired, 

In the Eastern Lushai Country Lalbura submitted, and the 
Howlongs gave no trouble. But it became necessary to undertake 
an expedition against Kairuma, the determination of whom, and 
the other descendants of Vuta, in the east of the district to 
maintain their independence had been sufficiently evident when 
Shakespear, Political Officer, South Lushai Hills, and the 
Political Officer, North, had met at Kairuma’s in January 1895. 
Loch with Lieutenants Wilson of the 44th Gurkha Rifles and 
Clay of the 43rd Gurkha Rifles, and 300 North Lushai Military 
Police, co-operated with the South Lushai administration under 
Shakespear and that of the Chin Hills under Mr. Tuck, and the 
operations were successfully carried out in December 1895. 
There was no resistance. 

In reporting the results of the expedition to the Government 
of India, the Chief Commissioner af Assam observed as follows 
in his letter No. 321-For.-P.,* dated the 15th June 1896. 

“2. The Chief Commissioner considers that the expedition 
has fully accomplished the objects for which it was organised, 
viz., the complete subjugation of what is known as Kairuma 
group of villages. The fact there was no active opposition to 
our forces is, in Sir William Ward’s opinion, due partly to the 
previous disarmament of the Tashoons by the Falam Column, 
partly to the excellent arrangements by the Political Officer Mr. 
Porteous, for the conduct of the expedition, and partly to the 
cordie! co-operation of the three columns from Fort Aijal, from 
Falam, and from Lungleh. Major Shakespear’s brilliant capture 
of Jakopa and Jaduna had also a marked effect in bringing the 
Kairuma group to terms, 

* x s 

4. In addition to the „submission of Kairuma, which has 

been brought about by this expedition the Government of India 
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‘will observe from paragraphs 20 and 21 of the report fie., 
Mir. Porteous, Political Officer, North Lushai Hills} that the 
Eastern Lushai Chiefs (Lalbura), who gave so much trouble in 
Mr. McCabe's expedition of 1892 against the Eastern Lushais, 
has alep tendered his submission. This Chief had been a fugitive 
‘eve since the operations of 1892. 
é$ x 

7. Sir William Ward considers that much credit is due to the 
Political Officer, Notth Lushai Hills, for the results which have 
Been attained, and to Major Shakespear and the officers of the 
Barma Cotumn for the cordial nianner in which they co-operated 
with Mr, Porteous. The Political Officer, in paragraph 26 of 
his report, brings to the Chief Commissioner's special notice the 
services of Captain Loch who commanded the whole police 
force. Captain Loch’s connection with the North Lushai Hills 
Military Police Battalion will shortly cease, and the Chief Co- 
mmissioner has much pleasure in bringing to the notice of the 
Government of India the excellent work this officer has done 
not only in this expedition and in that against the Eastern 
Lushais in 1892, but also throughout the period of his tenure 
of the appointment of Commandant of the North Lushai Hills 
Military Police Battalion during which he has organised that 
battalion on its present footing, and has also succeeded, in spite 
of many difficulties, in his efforts to improve the position of the 
men and to make them a thoroughly efficient and, at the same 
Ses: eronehty contested Bady” 

x 


In the closing paragraphs of his report No, 85* on these 

eet bibe Gtk May 1896, from Fort Aijai, Mr. 

the position as: it then appeared. His 
cphdlavions were these. 

25, With the close of the operations against Kairuma it 

Ajay, 1 think, be safely prophesied that the long series of Lushai 

tals aow ended, und that no farther operations on 

aS Waa thought micéstaty to adopt against the 

dinteniants of Vuta, tan ever again be necessary. There is not 
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in the Lushai Hills any unexplored “Hinter-land” such as still 
exists in the Naga Hills to give possible future trouble, and 
although the system of Chiefs, all closely related, who are so 
implicitly obeyed and so complacently looked up to by their 
subjects, as is the case among the Lushais must for long demand 
a display of force unnecessary amongst a less intelligent and 
More disunited race, a substantial reduction in the force 
Tequired to garrison these hills should certainly in a few years’ 
time be possible. 

The immediate results of the expedition have been to break 
completely the power and prestige of Kairuma, and to dispel 
effectually the idea that any Lushai Chief, by reason of his 
supposed inaccessibility from Aijal, can safely ignore the orders 
of the Political Officer. The facility with which columns from 
Falam and Lungleh can co-operate with a force from the 
North Lushai Hills has also been demonstrated, and any 
lingering idea that the assistance of the Tashon Chief from 
Falam may be counted upon by a refractory Lushai Chief has 
been dissipated. 

26. It remains for me to acknowledge the effective assis- 
tances received from Major Shakespear on the one hand, and 
from Mr Tuck and Captain Whiffin on the other, with their 
respective columns. To the previous disarmament of the 
Tashons in particular, I chiefly attribute the entire collapse of 
Kairuma’s threatened resistance. 

With the Aijal Column, [ am pleased to record that the 
officers, one and all, worked zealously and cheérfully. 1 wish 
however, to bring specially to the notice of the Chief Commi- 
‘sioner the services of Captain Loch as the officer in chief 
executive command of the whole force. To his untiring personal 
efforts and excellent organization of the transport and supply 
services it is mainly due that in the incessant movements 
of detachments and convoys there was no hitch of any sort 
from beginning to end of the operations, while the discipline 
and marching of the sepoys was all that could be desired, and 
showed the high state of the efficiency to which Captain Loch 
has brought his battalion. Mr. Aniey made an excellent 
transport officer, and did good service afterwards in dealing 
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with three of the Chiefs to whose villages I sent him. I desire 
to draw special attention ta his services.” 

In reporting on the history of the year 1896-97, Mr. Porteous 
was able to observe, “I leave the district with practically all 
the Chiefs reconciled to Government, and with I believe, not 
the least likelihood of any future disturbance of the peace... 
Lalbusa received me in his village in March like any other 
Chief, while Kairuma met me outside his village, no sepoys, 
however, being present.” 

The same Report makes reference to the labours of Messrs. 
Savidge and Lorrain, the pioneer Missionaries who had been 
in these hills since the spring of 1893 and had been wonderfully 
successful in introducing education. In the Report for the 
following year, 1897-98, the last for the North Lushai Hills as 
@ separate administrative unit, it is stated as proof of the 
peacefulness of the district that while on tour no officer had 
more than 4 rifles for an escort. 

V. The South Lushai Hills District— As early as 12th 
January 1890, the Commissioner of the Chittagong Division, 
Mr. D. R. Lyall, i.c.s., sent up proposals* for the administration 
of these Hills to the Bengal Government on the assumption that 
it was “the intention of the Government of India to completely 
dominate the country between this and Burmah.” A note which 
he prepared on the subject recommends that “for the present 
the system of Government through Chiefs should be fully recog- 
nised.”” He drew up (paragraph 5 of his note) a set of orders 
which he considered should be issued to the Chiefs. These 
were as follows : 

I. “AH raids absolutely prohibited. Any chief raiding, to 
have his village destroyed by the paramount power, and the 
offending chief ta be liable to death. 

I put in this last clause advisedly. At present human life, 
encept that of a chief, is of the very smallest value, and one of 
the most necessary lessons is to teach these men that it has a 

‘valus. eee the only life that at 
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present has any value. In the long run this will be found the 
kindest way, and, as the chiefs value their own lives, it will 
also be found the most effectual, but it must be no idle threat, 
and the first raiding Chief must be executed in the most public 
way possible. 


II. Absolute security of person and property and free 
access into every village must be insisted on from the first. By 
this I mean security of persons and property as between village 
and village and between the people of the country and ourselves, 
The chiefs must be made to understand that a single frontier 
policeman, dak-runner, or a telegraph official must be as safe 
as the European Superintendent. Free access into every village 
must also be insisted on. 

The present is the time to insist on these terms under severe 
penalties. If life is taken, it should be life for life, and if access 
is refused or a traveller robbed, severe fines should be 
imposed. 

III. Each village and chief should be responsible for the 
maintaining, improving, and, if so ordered, the making of such 
roads round his village as the Superintendent may order him to 
maintain. The labour should be paid for at a low rate, thus 
enabling the men to pay their tax, as proposed hereafter. It is 
absolutely necessary, in order to control the people, that there 
should be a route fit for mules and coolies to every village... 

The Superintendent should have power of fining any chief 
not keeping up his roads, and of compelling him and his people 
to do the work by force. 

IV. Each chief should be made responsible for the collec- 
tion and payment of the tax of his village. This should be in 
the form of a poll-tax both as being most easily imposed and as 
affording information regarding the number of his followers. 
It has been found best in the Naga Hills to insist on payment of 
taxation from the first. The payment should at first be not 
much more than the amount each village can earn by 
road-making, and the Superintendent should distribute 
the roads, so far as possiblle, in proportion to the size of the 
villages. 

V. There should be a meeting of the chiefs each year at 
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the central post, and attendance at this should as far as possible 
be compulsory, as evidence of their acknowledgment of 
sovereignty, and absence should be punished by fine. 

-J iay. stress on this so long as the Government is merely 
personal, and at this meeting the Superintendent should decide 
all disputes between chief and villages, the chiefs being instruc- 
ted that the Superintendent is to be the final arbitrator of all 
disputes which they fail to settle amicably among themselves, 
and that they are not to be decided by force. Chiefs will, of 
course, have it open to them to bring forward grievances at any 
time, and so far as possible the Superintendent should decide 
them promptly ; but there are some regarding which he would 
wish to consult the other chiefs, and all such disputes should be 
decided at this meeting. In the first days of the Hill Tracts as 
a district, Captain Lewin, who knew the people better than any 
British officer has done since, recommended a similar gathering 
for his district in the following words (paragraph 23 of his No. 
532, dated Ist July 1872) :— 

“I recommend that once a year there be held at Rangamati a 
mela or gathering at which every Chief, Roaja, Dewan, or other 
headman be ordered to attend to meet the Commissioner of the 
Division and pay their respects. The chiefs should on this 
occasion publicly lay before the Commissioner such part of 
their revenue payment as may be due at that time to- 
Government. On this occasion also all appointments of head- 
men might be publicly made or confirmed. By this meeting the 
headmen would be once a year at least brought into direct 
personal communication with the head of the district, whereas 
at present there exist hundreds of them whom I have never seen. 
This would also be @ valuable opportunity for ascertaining the 
popular feeling upon any subject, as well as for obtaining 
infotmation as to what goes on in remote parts of the district”. 

if suph a mela was advisable in the Hill Tracts it is 
—— in the new country...” 

4,’ Ja all other matters he advised that the present adminis- 
tration by chief) be absolutely left as it is, and that we should 
nót with the village administration of criminal, civil, 
uid: social matters, but confine the administration, at least for 


, e interes 
matters to the Chiefs. — 

Mr. Lyall’s proposal visualised the \h@g dq 
Lushai Hills District being placed under Reak 
subsequently modified to a horizontal division %® 
between Bengal and Assam. 

Discussions as to the future administration of the country 
went on during the year 1890-91, and a reference to the 
Northern boundary of the South Lushai Hills is found in 
paragraph 6 of the Bengal Government's letter No. 1619-P*., 
dated the 19th April 1890 where it is stated that it might be 
safely assumed that it would be to the south of the country 
“occupied by the descendants of Lullal”. This boundary was 
accepted by the Government of India in their letter No. 1396- 
E*., dated the 3rd July 1890. 

Definite proposals were next submitted to the Government 
of India in Bengal letter No.449-P.D.,} dated the 6th November 
1890 as follows. 

“With reference to my predecessor’s letter No. 1628-P., of 
the 19th April last, I am directed to submit, for the considera- 
tion and orders of the Government of India, the following 
proposals made by the Commissioner of Chittagong for the 
administration of the Lushai country under this Goverment. 

2. Mr. Lyall proposes— 

(1) That the Lushai country under the control of the Bengal 
Government should not be amalgamated with the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, but that it should be constituted a separate charge 
under a special officer. 

(2) That a post of Superintendent or Political Officer for 
the Lushai country, on salary of Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,000 a month, 
should be created. 

(3) That the appointment of Superintendent should be con- 
ferred on Mr. C. S. Murray, Assistant Political Officer, Lushai 
Expeditionary Force. 

(4) That the Chittagong Hill Tracts Frontier Police should 
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be transferred to the. Lushai country, and the Civil Police of tho 
district, which wold now man the Hill Tracts, should be 
intreased. 

` (5) That Mr. R. F. H. Pughe, District Superindent of 
Police, now in charge of the Frontier Force in Fort Lungieh, 
should be appointed commandant of the force in the new 
district. 

"3. The Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that for the 
reasons mentioned in paragraph 3 of Mr. Lyall’s letter of the 
12th January last, the Lushai tracts should not be amalgamated 
with the Hill Tracts, but should be dealt with politically under 
a special officer. He would suggest, therefore, the appointment 
of a Superintendent of these tracts on a salary of Rs. 700 to Rs. 
1,000 with a fixed travelling allowance of Rs. 150 a month, and 
if the Government of India sanctions the appointment, would 
appoint Mr. Murray to the post in consideration of the good 
wotk done by him during the last two expeditions... 

II. I am to add that the Lieutenant-Governor begs permi- 
ssion during the present cold season, and until the above 
arrangements come into force, to retain the services of Captain 
Shakespear as Asssistant Political Officer as at present, as the 
work to be done during this period, according to Mr. Lyall’s 
programme, will require two officers...” 

The Government of India in their letter No. 2641-E*., dated 
the 24th December 1890 agreed that the Lushai country should 
be formed into a separate charge and that the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts Frontier Police should be transferred to the Lushai 
country, leaving other points for further consideration. 

Proposals of the future administration of the district in their 
final form were, after consultation with the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal Sir Charles Elliott, submitted by the Commissioner of 
Chittagong Mr. D. R. Lyall, in his letter No. 133-H.T.,t dated 
the 28th February 1891. The main features of proposals were 
as follows. The principal officer were to be Superintendent in 
general ‘control, a Commandant of Police with 4 Assistants, a 
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European Medical Officer, and a native District Engineer. The 
Headquarters were for the present to be Fort Tregear, though 
Lungieh was regarded as the most convenient location, at any 
rate for police headquarters. Taxation was to be imposed, and 
the rates were based on rates proposed by Mr. McCabe in the 
light of his experience of the Naga Hills, i.e., at Re. 1 house-tax, 
10 seers of rice per house at the rate of Rs. 2 per maund, and 6 
days’ free labour a year: labour above 6 days to be paid for. 

The duties of the Superintendent are enumerated in a set of 
cules attached to Mr. Lyall’s letter of which the most important 
Tun as follows. 

“J. The Superintendent will be over all departments and 
will correspond with the Commissioner of Chittagong. 

Il. His duties are to settle all disputes between chief and 
chief village and village, and tribe and tribe, and to prevent all 
raiding and public breaches of the peace. He will not interfere 
in the administration of each village by its own chief unless in 
very exceptional cases when called on to interfere by either the 
chief or the villagers, and then only on strong grounds being 
shown, and he will report all such cases to the Commissioner. 

Ill. The Superintendent will not interfere with the ordinary 
internal administration of the police, put he is the head of the 
police, as of all other departments, and all correspondence from 
the office of the Commandant will pass through him. He has 
power to issue orders on the Commandant in all matters“, and 
his orders must be carried out.” 

Mr. Lyall also had something to say about the need for 
opening up communication with Burma from Chittagong, a 
subject that has become of increasing interest in more recent 
years. He wrote as follows. 

“7, This subjeet has not been touched this year, though it 
is, in my opinion, the most important point in connection with 
the new country. Mandalay is only some 250 miles as the crow 
flies from Chittagong, and Chittagong will be within 20 to 22 
hours-journey from Calcutta when the railway is made. [It was 
completed in 1896.] If, then, a feasible line for a cart road or 
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a. railway. can to discovered from Chittagong to Mandalay, the 
land ronte to Upper Burma will enable the surpiys population 
of Bengal, who refuse to cross the sea, to spread into Upper 
Barma, benefiting both provinces. The trade of Upper Burma 


The difficulties are great but not, I think, insurmountable, 
while the gain would be enormous.” 

These proposals were forwarded to the Government of India 
with -Bengal’s letter No. 1049-P.,* dated the 16th March 1891. 

ing boundaries, it was stated that it had been agreed 
that, as between Bengal and Assam, “the boundary on the north 
should follow on the whole the tribal division between the des- 
cendants of Lalul and their southern neighbours.” The Licute- 
nant-Governor agreed as to their being one head of the district 
in control of all departments and had already sanctioned the 
rules quoted above. As to location, His Honour had decided 
to post both the Superintendent and the Commandant of the 
Police at Lungieh, in order to shorten the route taken by 
supplies. The rate of tax proposed was approved: The 
Lieutenant-Governor’s comment bsing that the payment of rice 
rather than cash should be encouraged, 

The Government of India sanctioned these proposals in 
their letter No. 110¢-E.,¢ dated the 27th May 1801 and subse- 
quently intimated the sanction of the Secretary of State in their 
letter No. 2408-E.2 dated the 12th December 1891. Inforward- 
ing their views to the Secretary of State, the Government of 
India. in their Financial Despatch No. 191, dated the 14th July 
3991 stated their view that “it is probable that ultimately it may 
be found possible and desirable to consolidate under one 
administration the whole of the greater part of the territory 
$a the occupation of the various tribes now separately controlled 
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_ Meanwhile, in anticipation of the Government of India’s and 
the Secretary of State’s sanction, the new district had been. 
constituted as from April Ist 1891 with Mr. Murray as the first 
Superintendent. Between the time when the operations of 1889- 
90 terminated and this date, there was evidently, judging from 
the Commissioner’s letter* No. 231-H.T., dated the 22nd Feb- 
Tuary 1891, which purports to be “a report on the work done 
in the Southern Lushai Hills since the departure of General 
Tregear and the bulk of his force in May 1890”, no attempt at 
setting up a system of administration. Officers wcre engaged 
On separate operations in different directions, in improving 
communications and in difficult transport work ; the later 
especially being a major problem which bulks largely in all the 
correspondence. Apparently Mr C. S. Murray of the Police 
was posted in these Hills as Assistant Police Officer, possibly 
under the Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
while Captain J. Shakespear was also serving in the area, with a 
similar status. The Frontier Police were partly with Murray at 
Lungleh and partly in the Hil) Tracts under Mr. Ryland and 
the Deputy Commissioner. 

Fut Mr. Murray was not to hold the position for long. 
Though in the previous November they had recommended that 
he should be the Superintendent of the new district, Govern- 
ment had, after the unfortunate incident at Jacapa's [Zakapa] to 
advise that he should be returned to the Police. The matter is 
dealt with in Bengal’s letter No. X f dated the 27th March 1891 
to the Government of India which ran as follows : 

“Lieutenant-Governor desires me to apply to the Govern- 
ment of India for the service of Cantain J. Shakespear, District 
Staff Officer of the Leinster Regiment to fill the appointment of 
Superintendent, South Lushai Hills District. 

His Honour has had before him the full account of Mr. 
Murray’s proceedings which ended on the 10th of February in 
the outbreak in Jacopa’s village and the death of twosepoys and 
a naik of the Frontier Police, two army signallers, and a private- 
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servant of one of the officers, and is constrained to say that they 
show such want of political sagacity, of judgment and of fore- 
sight as to lead to the conclusion that, however successful he 
has been in subordinate posts, Mr. Murray is not fit to hold the 
important and almost independent position of Superintendent 
of the South Lushai District. In spite of the distinguished 
service which Mr. Murray had previously rendered when under 
the guidance of such officers as Mr. Lyall aud Colonel Tregear, 
Sir Charles Elliott is convinced that it is for the public interest 
that that officer should return to his ordinary duties in the 
Bengal Civil Police. Captain Shakespear has, in the capacity as 
Assistant Political Officer in these Hill Tracts, earned much 
distinction and evinced the possession of qualities which lead to 
a confident belief that he will do well in the position in which 
the Lieutenant-Governor proposes to place him.” 

The Government of India and the Secretary of State agreed 
to Captain Shakespear’s being thus employed and he took over 
charge from Mr. Murray on the 16th April 1891. He was to 
remain in the Lushai Hills for some 14 years, first in the 
Southern area and then as Superintendent of the combined’ 
Lushai Hills district. 

The first task that Shakespear had to carry out was the 
punishment of Jakopa who had defeated Murray a few months 
before. He was completely successful, Jakopa fled, and the 
Mollienpui tribe were finally subjugated. 

His first report as Superintendent is for the year 1890-91 
and is dated the 14th July 1891, but, since it refers to a period 
‘when, as he explains, he was not in charge of the district, but 
merely Assistant Political Officer, it is not a very informative 
document. He reported the country as having been quiet. It 
was garrisoned by 200 of the 2/2nd Gurkhas based on Tregear 
and 170 Frontier Police based on Lungleh. 

His second” report ‘for 1891-92 which contains much’ 
valuable material, is embodied in a report written by the 
Commissioner. Mr. W. B. Oldham, himself, who explains that 
this method had to be adopted ‘as Captain Shakespear was 
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necessarily ignorant of much that was done for and in his 
charge”. A durbar of chiefs was held on Ist to 4th January 1892 
at a spot about 2 miles from Lungleh, and it was attended by 
representatives from every tribe. Shakespear addressed them 
on the subject of the permanency of our qccupation and the 
punishment they would suffer if they, carried on feuds with 
each other. They were made to swear friendship or at least 
peace with each other, and Mr. Oldham points out that, of 
those who thus swore amity, the only one concerned in the 
Subsequent troubles was the petty chief Morpunga [ Hmawng- 
phunga ] (of the Howlong clan). Five clans were represented. 
Howlong, Thangloa, Mollienpui, Lakher or Longshen, and 
Poi. 

As regards revenue, Shakespear claimed that the principle of 
paying tribute in rice had been generally accepted. The 
question of enforced labour is discussed in paragraph 10 of the 
report. Shakespear considered that the labour should be paid, 
and suggested 4 annas a day. The Commissioner considered it 
should be 8 annas (paragraph 11). 

Shakespear succeeded in effecting a meeting on 30th January 
1892 with Mr. McCabe, the Superintendent of the North Lushai 
Hills at Kairuma’s village : and they settled between them the 
details of the boundary line between the two districts. It appears 
that Captain Shakespear then went towards the south to the 
village of Dokola [Dokulha], a Poi Chief, brother of Haosata, 
for on 20th of February 1892 he recorded a statement by Chief 
Dokola when the latter was being charged with murder, which 
reads as follows :-— 

“Thongliena’s men shot my brother Vantura. If did not 
kill some men my brother’s spirit would have no slaves in the 
“Head men’s village” [sic, probably should be “Dead Men’s 
village (Mithi Khua)], therefore I went to shoot two men of 
Thongliena’s village. We met some men of Boite Thilkara’s 
village and mistook them for Thongliena’s men and so shot at 
them”. The capture of this Chief Dokola was effected on the 
15th February 1892 by Mr. R. Sneyd Hutchinson in the 
following circumstances. On February 17th he and his party, 
gonsisting of a Subadar and 36-men, had camped late at night, 
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after an arduous march through thick bamboo jungle along the 
— fording and refording the river and often missing 


a er E PE EE Hutchinson’s account 
reads as follows s= 

“We reached old jhams in about an hour and then struck 
down a path into some of this year’s jhams. Two houses were 
heavily laden with dhen but nobody was about. We then went 
through high tree jungle up to the top of a hill. While ascen- 
ding | heard a cock crowing so knew we were near our goal 
aud advanced with great caution. On topping the summit I 
saw the village with light of fires in the houses lying below 
me; we moved rapidly down the side but were observed just 
nearing the north village and a yell was given. I charged into 
the village with some 15 men who were near me : men with 
guns came tumbling out of the houses and I heard shots fired. 
I had ordered my men not to fire but to follow me in a rush 
on the Chief's house, the situation of which I knew. Unforu- 
nately a man with a gun took deliberate point blank aim at me 
and I fired at him with my pistol, he lurched forward dropping 
the gun but was seized and carried off by some other men near 
him, the gun remaining with me. The delay of a minute or so 
just stopped me from getting Dokola who made away as I 
entered the house in company with some other men.” 

‘Mr, Hutchinson did not know that it was the Chief Dokola 
‘he saw disappearing, but learned this later. His force was too 
papel E ac Dopp ase remained 

ix te swt te et heey git of @ieicting, Mf. Huthinson 
prismatic Gompass belonging to Lieutenant 

— also à brown leather shoe and some empty revolver 
cartridge cases. Mr. Hutchinson used the captives be had made 
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and 150 rifles of the Frontier Police. Shakespear undertook 
this operation without being asked and though the Commi- 
ssion decided later his action had been precipitate , yet both 
the Assam Administration and Mr. McCabe welcomed 
his advance to the North as a diversion which might prevent 
the Southern Howlongs from joining the tribes who were 
fighting McCabe. Though Shakespear was able to get no 
further than Vansanga’s village, he succeeded in keeping a 
number of chiefs fully employed. The opposition he encoun- 
tered was considerable and he had eventually to decide that 
his force was too small to quell the rebellion completely and 
to return to Lungleh towards the end of March, leaving a force 
under Mr. Daly to garrison Vansanga’s village. Reinforcements 
were sent both troops and police from Dacca, but the situation 
continued dangerous for some time. Vansanga was constantly 
attacked, Lungleh itself and Demagiri were threatened, telegraph 
wires were cut, communications interfered with, while 
Shakespear had great difficulty in preventing the friendly chiefs 
from joining the rebels, but all opposition came to anend with 
the arrival of a column from Burma. This Burma, or Nwengal 
column, as it was called, was originally desgined to assist 
McCabe by demonstrating in the neighbourhood of the 
disturbed area. They had, however, for some reason been 
recalled to Fort White so as to be there on 10th April. But on 
receipt of the Lieutenant-Governor’s request for help it at once 
started out again and after a most arduous march in unknown 
country at a very trying season, effected a junction with Shakes- 
pear at Daokoma’s village on 3rd May. They were about 350 
strong. The combined foscws effected as much punishment as 
they could between 4th and 9th May, which, owing to want of 
provisions occasioned by difficulties of transport, was all the 
time they could spare, about 1,500 houses being burnt. The 
column then continued to Lungleh and Chittagong and so back 
to Rangoon. 

Climatic conditions in the country were bad and sickness 
among the men employed was very great. In paragraph 18* 
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of the Commissioner’s letter, he says that out of 409 ranks of. 
the 3rd Bengal Infantry, 267 including 1 British Officer, were 
sent away invalided, and of them many died: of 74 men of 
the Dacca Special Police Reserve all but 6 were invalided and 
some died : of 408 Military Police over 100 were invalided 
including 2 British Officers. 

Fort Tregear was destroyed by fire on Sth January 1892 and 
Mr. Apothecary Antonio was burned to death, 

In commenting on the results of these operations, the 
Liewtenant-Governor of Bengal, in his letter No. 601-P.D,f 
dated the 3rd October 1892, described them as far from decisive 
atid gave his opinion that it would be necessary to organise a 
combined military expedition from North to South and from 
Burma as well “in order to throughly subdue these warlike and 
enterprising savages”, 

It was thus that at the urgent request of the Bengal Govern- 
ment the Government of India sanctioned reluctantly, in the 
Viceroy’s telegram No. 38-C,{ dated the 7th November 1892, 
farther operations in the cold weather of 1892-93, and agreed 
to furnish a force of 400 Gurkhas and 2 guns. These operations 
were undertaken between December 1892 and February 1893, 
and resulted in the submission of all the villages concerned. 
They were carried out in consultation with Mr. A. W. Davis, 
Political Officer of the North Lushai Hills, who co-operated in 
occupying the village of Lalthima, Five hundred and fifty 
troops were employed and about 400 Military Police. There 
was no organised opposition, the fines imposed were easily 
collected and about 500 guns were surrendered. The expedition 

. ans feits“ were sumuiatised as:Follows in the Bengal, 

Government’s report No. I.P,T.,* dated the 31st July 1893. 

< “~in order to protect friendly villages, our convoys and 
communications, and to impress on the natiye tribes once for 
ail a‘sense of British supremacy,a punitive expedition, consisting 
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of 400 Gurkhas, two Mounted [sic] Battery guns and 150 rifles 
of the XVIth Bengal Infantry under command of Major Pulley, 
was despatched to Chittagong in December last. This force, 
acting in concert with a force from Fort Aijal. completely 
effected its object, and without meeting any resistance 
established the authority of Government throughout the whole 
tract of country where it had been resisted and returned to 
India in February. Captain Shakespear summarises the result 
of the expedition in the following words: “The general condi- 
tion of the country now, and the success we have attained in 
the payment of revenue and fines, seem to point to the fact that 
the Lushais have abandoned all idea of combined resistance, 
although it is quite possible that isolated outbreaks, such as 
that at Jacopa’s, may, under similar circumstances occur for 
several years to come, but the force of the police on the spot, 
if maintained at its present strength. should be sufficient for the 
suppression of such disturbances.” An outpost has been 
established at Lalrhima in the heart of the Lushai country on 
the boundary line between the North and South Lushai 
territory, and the small force stationed there, together with the 
disarmament of hostile Chiefs will, it is believed, render it 
almost impossible for any serious trouble to again arise.” 

In the following year i.e., 1893-94, Shakespear reported the 
capture of an important person and a bitter enemy of the 
British in the shape of Ropuilieni, mother of Lalthuama, widow 
of Vandula, an old enemy of the British, and daughter of 
Vonolel, the chief against whom the Cachar Column was 
directed in 1871-72. She was evidently a focus of discontent 
and her capture led to the surrender of her son and another 
man, Loncheyva, who was wanted for murder. The woman 
and her son were dealt with under Regulation IIl and confined 
in Chittagong Jail,, where Ropuilieni died of old age in January 
1895. Another capture which had a good effect in pacifying the 
country was that of Vanchanga or Vansanga, made personally 
by Mr. C. W.C. Plowden of the Military Police. Vansanga 
had been troublesome in 1892 and as long as he was at large he 
kept up the spirit of hostility among the Lushais. In his report 
for this year, 1893-94, Captain Shakespear reviews the three 
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years in which fie had beci in charge of the District since April 
AGA. At thet tme otily20 Villages in the whole District had 
evet heen visited by our Olicers ; the subject of tribute had 
not bèh broached; (he buildings at Lungich were mere 
hovels ; between Demagiri and Lungich there were no Rest 
Houses; the Military Police were disorganised and badly 
equipped ; the whole clerical staff of the District only numbered 
two men’; and the uimost confusion prevailed everywhere. He 
was able to claim, that in three years this confusion had been 
Cleared up and that the machinery of the District was in 
working order. 

In August 1893, the Government of India sanctioned the 
‘permanent transfer to the civil authorities of 2 150-Ib mountain 
guns (7 pounder) which were retained at Lungieh. 

On September 6th 1895 by their Proclamation No. 1697-E., 
the Government of India declared the South Lushai Hills to be 
included in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, a pcsition which 
they had in fact if not in law, occupied since 1891. 

In December 1895 operations were commenced against the 
‘villages of Kairuma and Jaduna, in consultation with Porteous, 
the Political Officer and Loch, the Commandant of the Military 
Police, of the North Lushai Hills. Shakespear started on the 
Fh December 1895, reached Jaduna’s village on the 24th 
December and he and the forces from Aijal and Burma, the 
Jatter under Mr. Tuck, met at Kairuma’s on the 25th. There 
‘was no resistance, the necessary punishment was imposed 
without any trouble and Jaduna himself was captured on the 
40h January 1896. Jacopa who had for Jong evaded capture 
wag also ran to earth on the Ist January 1896 in this expedition, 


‘Shekeeptur’s last in the south. 
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and coolies must be supplied whether for transport or for 
building. The “rough coercive measures” of the past could 
now safely be changed for more gentle ones, though he still held 
that any chief who disobeyed orders would have to be severely 
dealt with. He mentions as a certainty that with peaceful 
conditions the villages would gradually break up into small 
hamlets, a tendency which would render it more difficult to 
recover tribute and tojcollect labour as it would make it harder 
for the Chiefs to enforce their orders. As a remedy for this, his 
view was that certain Chiefs should be appointed as Heads of 
Circles, being paid at certain moderate rates per month. They 
‘would be responsible for tribute and labour for all hamlets in 
their Circle and for the disposal of all complaints. In this system 
Shakespear saw a way out of many difficulties which lay ahead. 
In forwarding this report to the Government of Bengal with 
his letter No. 239-L..t dated the 20th March 1896, Mr. W. B. 
Oldham, the Commissioner of the Chittagong Division who had 
worked with Shakespear for several years, wrote as follows. 
«The full accomplishment of all he has striven for is a 
fitting crown to Major Shakespear’s work and efforts in the 
South Lushai Hills during the five years for which he has 
administered them. This last report of his will have to be 
carefully studied by his successor, as it either lays down, or 
refers to, the lines in all matters of chief importance on which 
the administration should proceed and progress, and desirable 
developments should be sought for. Major Shakespear is 
making over his charge not only wholly pacified, but thoroughly 
examined and accurately known and ready for the gradual appli- 
cation of the internal territorial system, which alone can be a 
permanent basis for its future administration.” 
The Lieutenant-Governor* added his encomium when for- 
warding the report to the Government of India in these terms. 
“7, Sir Alexander Mackenzie entirely concurs in the high 
praise which is bestowed by Mr. Oldham on Major Shakes- 
pear’s administration of these hills, and is glad also to 
recognise the value of his final report, which deals thoroughly 
+ Bengal, Political, A, May 1896, Nos. 17-21. ` 
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and clearly with all matters of importance. It must be added 
that to Mr, Oldham’s advice and counsel much of Major 
Shakespear's success is due. It is a serious loss to Government 
that both these officers should be simultaneously transferred from 
‘a division where they have laboured in co-operation for several 
years, during which time the country has not only been pacified, 
but British rule has been firmly established and the lines of 
future administration finally laid down. In effecting these 
results, the work of Major Shakespear’s Assistants, Messrs. 
Sneyd Hutchinson, Williamson and Drake-Brockman, deserves 
also to be acknowledged,” 

In writing to him on the 16tht January 1896, on his going 
on leave, the Chief Secretary of Bengal, Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Henry and Chief Commissioner of Assam) H. J. S. Cotton, 
said, “You will have the satisfaction of leaving a thoroughly 
— country to your successor, and will know that however 


your work has been during the past five years, it has not 
en in vain.” 


— R. H. Sneyd Hutchinson of the Indian Police succeeded 
Major Shakespear, and was the last Superintendent of the 
South Lushai Hills. Very little of importance occurred in 
1896-97 except that two important wanted men submitted 
voluntarily, Kaplehya [Kaphleia] son of Jaduna (Zaduna], and 
Kairuma, who gave himself up to Porteous of the North 
Lushai Hills. 

VI. The amalgamation of the North and South Lushai 
Hills into the Lushai Hills District—This had long been the 
subject of discussion. On 29th January 1892, a conference was 
held at Calcutta, subsequently khown as the “Chin Lushai 
Conference,” at the instance of the Governor General, “to dis- 
cuss civil and military affairs connected with the control of the 
Lashai and Chin Hills” (letter no. 248-B.,* dated the 21st 
lamuary 1892 feom Government of India, Military Department) 
at which the following officers were present— 

Str Charies Eiiott, Licutenant-Governor of Bengal ; 


Laud Gendtat Six 5. C. Dormer, Commander-in-Chief, 
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Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Chief Commissioner of Burma :} 
Mr, W. E. Ward, Chief Commissioner of Assam ; 
Sir Mortimer Durand, Foreign Secretary, Government of 


India ; 
Major-General E. H. H. Collen, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Military Department ; š 


Major-General Sir James Browne. Quartermaster-General. 

The following is an extract from a Resolution which the 
Government of India recorded on the proceedings of this Con- 
ference on the 25th July 1892 (No. 1383-E.)f. 

“Resolution—In January last a Conference met at Calcutta 
to examine certain questions relating to the country of the 
Lushai and Chin tribes. The Governor-General in Council has 
now considered the report of the Conference, and is in a position 
to pass orders upon the main points involved. 

2. The territory referred to is at present under three dist- 
inct civil administrations and three distinct military commands. 
The northern Lushais are under the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam and the General Officer Commanding the Assam district, 
the southern Lushais are under the Bengal Government and the 
‘General Officer Commanding the Presidency district, and the 
Chins are under the Chief Commissioner of Burma and the 
General Officer Commanding in that province. It has been re- 
cognised for some time past, both by the Government of India 
by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, that this tripartite division 
of authority is open to objections, and the main question laid 
before the Conference was what remedies would be practicable. 

3. The final recommendations of the Conference are stated 
it these words :— 

“The majority of the Conference are of opinion that it is 
very desirable that the whole tract of country known as the 
Chin-Lushai Hills should be brought under one administrative 
head as soon as this can be done. They also consider it advis- 
able that the new administration should be subordinate to the 
‘Chief Commissioner of Assam.... 

The Conference is agreed that North and South Lushai, with 
such portions of the Aracan Hill Tracts as may hereafter be 


t Bengal Secretariat, Political, A, October 1892, Nos. 87-95. 
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—— pene transport and commissariat equipment for 
from Chittagong to South Lushai, and from 
A 
(2) Fuada are granted for roads and telegraphs from Aijal 
to Lungieh,” 


4. The conclusions at which the Governor-General in 
Council has arrived in respect of the proposal of the Conference 
are as follows :— 

(i) The whole of the Lushai country should be under the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, and the transfer of the Southern 
Lyshais from Bengal to Assam should be made as early as 
possible... 

4 $ s s 

(4) The Northern Arakan Hill Tracts should be transferred 
from Burma to Assam”.... 

Some four years, however, were to pass before the Govern- 
ment of India again reviewed the situation—greatly improved in, 
both North and South Lushai as well as in the Chin Hills—in 
their letter No. 1564-E. B., dated the 8th September 1896*. 
They stated that everything seemed to point to the arrival of a 
petiod when very substantial reductions in expenditure and 
establishment might safely be undertaken, and suggested the 
helding of a conference of Superintendents of the 3 tracts. 
This took place between 14th and 18th December 1896 at 
Lutgich and was attended by— 

Mr, A, Porteous, 1..c.s., Political Officer, 

Northern Lushai Hills ; 

Mr. R. Sneyd Hutchinson, Bengal Police, Superintendent, 

South Lushai Hills ; 

Mr, H N. Tuck, Burma Commission, Political Officer, 


Cala Q.. Los 8, Commandan, uaa 
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North and South Hills Districts, they were all agreed that on 
both political and financial grounds the transfer of the South 
Lushai Hills to Assam was eminently desirable, and that it 
might effect an annual saving of 2 lakhs of rupees. 

Incidentally, it should be observed that the Government of 
Bengal decided in February 1897 to abandon Fort Tregear, a 
course which the Chin-Lushai Conference also advised, 

The Project took final form when, in his letter No. 149-P.,t 
dated the 17th July 1897, the Chief Commissioner submitted to 
the Government of India his proposals for the future adminis- 
tration of the Lushai Hills. (The transfer of the South Lushai 
Hills to Assam was then intended to take place on the Ist Octo- 
ber 1897, but this date was to be put back by 6 months). The 
salient points of this letter are given in the extracts below. 

---2. The first step to be taken must be the formal transfer 
of the South Lushai Hills from the Government of Bengal to 
the Administration of Assam with effect from Ist October 
next. The whole of the Lushai Hills will then constitute one area, 
which will be placed under the immediate control of the 
Political Officer of the North Lushai Hills, to whom, as subse- 
quently explained in this letter, it is proposed to give the 
designation of Superintendent of the Lushai Hills. I am to 
enclose herewith a draft notification of transfer for the approval 
of the Government of India.... 

+ * * * * 

5. The station of Demagiri is not situated within the 
present area af the South Lushai Hills. It is topographically 
within the area of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. But, under Sir 
Charles Elliott’s orders, passed in 1892, it was declared that, 
for administrative purposes, Demagiri should be considered to 
be part and parcel of the South Lushai Hills, and the Chief 
Commissioner considers it absolutely essential for the future 
administration of this tract under Assam, that Sir Charles 
Elliott’s arrangement should be continued after the transfer of 
the South Lushai Hills has been carried out ... 

6. Mr. Cotton accepts Sir William Ward’s views as to the 
present legal position of the Lushai Hills....but he does not 
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concur in the opinion therein éxprested, that only the adjective 
Jaw should be barred in the Lushai Hilts, and that the substan- 
tive law in force in other parts of British India should be 
allowed to remain in operation there . Sit Alexander Mackenzie 
observed that in his opinion it was desirable to have as small 
a number of enactments as possible in force in the Lushai Hills, 
that very few of the Acts enumerated in list (i) annexed to my 
letter of the 26th June 1896, were really necessary, and that the 
rules framed for the administration of the Hills, supplemented 
by the Executive action of the Officer in-charge, should generally 
suffice. The Lietttenant-Governor commended this question for 
the reconsideration of the Chief Commissioner, and Mr. Cotton, 
who had already given the matter his careful attention, has had 
no hesitation in entirely accepting Sir Alexander Mackenzie's 
views . .It has always been maintained in Bengal that the iess 
substative law there is in force among the Frontier tribes the 
better. This principle has been steadily maintained ın the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts to the great advantage of the Hill 
people, and Major Shakespear who has had long experience of 
the Bengal system and was consulted by the Chief Commissioner 
on the question now under discussion, has expressed his 
approval of it. In these circumstances, I am to recommend for 
the sanction of the Government of India that the whole of the 
substantive as well as the adjective law which is held to be in 
force in the Lushai Hills proprio vigore with the exception of the 
Indian Penal Code, may be barred under the provisions of 
section 2 of Regulation IT of 1880, in that tract ... 

9. With reference to the rules for the administration of the 
country which it is proposed to issue under section 6 of Act 
XIV of 1874, 1 am ditected to say that Mr. Cotton has carefully 
considered the rules drafted by Mr. Porteous which were accep- 
ted by Sit William Ward. These draft rules were based on those 
in force in the Naga Hills, but Mr. Cotton ascertained from the 
Tate Mr, McCabe that they are practically unworkable in those 
hills; and, although he is not prepared without further consi- 
dération tÒ récomiriend their modification where they are already 
in force, Re could pot agree to their application to the Lushai 
Will. They-ane far von elaborate for the porpose aimed at 
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and involved an amount of interference with the Chiefs which 
the Chief Commissioner is convinced it would be most inexpe- 
dient to exercise. On this subject, Mr. Cotton’s attention has 
been drawn by Major Shakespear to the following remarks 
recorded by Mr. Davis on the occasion of his making over 
charge of the North Lushai Hills to Mr. Porteous in 1894 : 

“I always held the Chiefs of villages responsible for the 

behaviour of their people, and upheld their authority to the 

best of my ability. I have repeatedly told them that this 
policy will be consistently followed, and that, as long as they 
behave themselves as they should, their orders will not be 
interfered with, even though the orders may appear to us 
at times a little high-handed, and not quite in accord with 
abstract ideas of justice. In this connection, it is well to 
remember that no Chief can very greatly misuse his power 
or oppress his people. Were he to do so, his village, and 
with it his own importance, would quickly diminish, as the 
people would migrate to other villages. In upholding the 
authority of chiefs, I have, asa rule, declined to take up 
appeals against their orders in petty cases, as it only dimi 
nishes a man’s authority to be brought into Aijal to answer 
some petty charge preferred against him by a discontented 
villager. Besides, any course of action which tends to dis- 
courage litigation amongst a people like the Lushais is 
worth persisting in or they would soon become like the 

Kukis, in the Naga Hills, who, having been, by neglect on 

our part, practically emancipated from the control of 

their hereditary chiefs, are the most litigious tribe in that 
district.” 

The Chief Commissioner entirely agrees with these obser- 
vations, and he is aware that they were fully endorsed by the 
late Mr. McCabe, and are approved by Major Shakespear. 
Holding these views, Mr. Cotton placed himself in communi- 
cation with Mr. McCabe, and he is indebted to the invaluable 
experience of that lamented officer for the sketch of the draft 
rules which forms the last Appendix to the letter. It will be 
seen that they have not been drafted with any attempt at techni- 
cal precision, and that they aim at simplicity and elasticity, 
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Chief trusts that they may receive the sanction 
of the Government of Indis. 

10. Yam to add that the Chief Commissioner has purposely 
used the term Superintendent throughout these rules as the 
designation of the offices in charge of the Lushai Hills. The 
expression Political Officer is not very appropriate, as his duties 
are widely different from those of Political Officers employed 
wader the Foreign Department. The term Deputy Commissioner 
i» also not suitable, as it fails to mark the distinction, which 
should be clear and decisive, between his status and that, for 
instance, of the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar. The only 
suitable name appears to be Superintendent, which Mr. Cotton 
believes is the designation applied to the officer in charge of the 
similarly situated Shan States. It is prposed, therefore, un- 
lesa the Government of India should see any objection. to give 
to the officer in charge of the amalgamated area from the Ist 
October next the style and designation of Superintendent of the 
Lushai Hills, but to make no change in his status or allowance 
as a member of the Assam Commission.” 

‘The Government, of Bengal on being consulted, agreed to 
the inclusion of Demagiri in the Lushai Hills (their letter No. 
278-F.D.," dated the 4th September 1697) and in their letter 
No. 667-P,D., dated the 9th October 1897 submitted to the 
Government of India a notification defining the boundary 
betwien Chittagong Hill Tracts and the Lushai Hills. 

AÁ Cospference 40 üiscyss the numerous matters relative to the 
tiphiter took- plor on 12th August 1897 at Chittagong, among 
Hiren praeent beitig-Mr, 44: J, 8, Gatton, Chief Commissioner of 

Galtier, Sommlssioner of . 


E propoh. put: forwasd by, the Chief Commissioner in his 
kaak af Quite ROT swereaccopend by the Government of India 
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in their letter No. 155. E.B.t dated the 27th January 1898, from 
which the following are extracts. 

“...2. The first step must, as you say, be the formal transfer 
of the South Lushai Hills from the Government of Bengal to the 
Administration of Assam. This will be effected by the issue of 
a Proclamation under section 3 of the Government of India Act, 
1854 (17 and 18 Vict., 77). Neither the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal nor the Governor-General in Council sees any objec- 
tion to your proposal to include Demagiri and the adjoining 
villages in the Lushai Hills. A copy of the Proclamation which 
it is intended to issue is enclosed, together with a draft Regula- 
tion to amend the Assam Frontier Tracts Regulation, 1880 (II 
of 1880), and revised drafts of six of the notifications received. 
with your letter under reply. 

* * * * 

6. The rules embodied in the draft notification which 

formed Appendix VIII to your letter are accepted in substance. 
* * * k 


8. The proposal that the officer in charge of the amalga- 
mated area should be styled “Superintendent of the Lushai 
Hills” is approved and accepted.” 

On Ist April 1898 a proclamation by the Government of 
India No. 591-E.B.* placed the South Lushai Hills under the 
administration of Assam. It ran as follows—“591-E.B. Whereas 
the territories known as the South Lushai Hills, were by a Pro- 
clamation No. 1697-E., dated the 6th September 1895, issued 
under the Government of India Act, 1865 (28 and 29 Vict., Cap. 
17) section 4, included within the lower Provinces of Bengal, 
and whereas the Tract known as Rutton Puiya’s villages, inclu- 
ding Demagiri, in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong is also included 
within the said Lower Provinces, and whereas it is expedient 
that the said territories and tract should now be placed under 
the administration of the Chief Commissioner of Assam ; know 
all men, and it is hereby proclaimed, that the Governor-General 
in Council has been pleased, in exercise of the powers conferred 
by section 3 of the Government of India Act, 1854 (17 and 18 

+ Assam Secretariat, For., A, May 1898, Nos. 13-46. 
* Assam Secretariat, For., A, May 1898, Nos. 13-46. 
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Vict, Cap. 77) and with the sanction and approbation of the 
Secretary of the State for India, to take the said territories and 
tract under his immediate authority and management, and to 
‘place them under the administration of the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, and farther to direct that henceforth they shall be 
included within the Province of Assam.” 

Another Proclamation of the same date by the Assam 
Government, No. 977-P. ran as follows :—“977-P. With the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council the Chief 
Commissioner hereby declares that the Lushai Hills shall be 
placed in charge of an officer who will by styled “Superintendent 
of the Lushai Hills” and appoints Major John Shakespear c.1£., 
D.8.6., to be the First Superintendent.” 


A third proclamation, No. 978-P., by the Chief Commi- 
ssioner of Assam, published the rules for the administration of 
‘the Lushai Hills, rules which with periodical modifications have 
remained in force till today. One of the main principles of 
these rules is the internal control of the villages by their own 
leaders, the Chiefs. This was one of the most important aspects 
of Major Shakespear's policy and, as he states in the report for 
1897-98, the last year in which the North Lushai Hills remained 
Separate from the South, his aim was to interfere as little as 
possible between the Chiefs and their people and to do all he 
could to impress upon the Chiefs their responsibility for the 
maintenance of ordet in their villages. In a note which Shakes- 
pear recorded on 22nd March 1905, on leaving the district, he 
said, “I am sure that the sound policy is to do all we can to 
make the best of the form of Government we found existing. 
The people are quite ready to run to an officer whenever the 
chief’s decision does not suit them, and as the decision in every 
case must be unpleasing to the loser, there is a great tendency 
to appeal to the nearest Sahib, byt this does not mean that the 
chief's tule is unpopular or that their decisions are always 
corpi, and while edmitting that in many cases the order passed 
Many Hot Se as just as we should like it to be, I am convinced 
thar ft is better to uphold the government of the chiefs and to 
govern through them, rather than to try to govern without 

a Hem, With this view, I have eubinitted proposals for educating 
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the sons of the chiefs. I am strongly opposed to the formation 
of many petty hamlets. Every chief has his boundaries now 
and I should not subdivide the land further. Where a chief has 
sons, he may if he likes give them hamlets within his boundaries, 
but his responsibility for the collection of house-tax and the 
carrying out of orders should not thereby be diminished.” 


VII. The Lushai Hills District from 1898 onwards— 
An important event of the year 1898-99 was the beginning of 
Shakespear’s system of ‘Land Settlement’, the basis of which 
was to give to each Chief a certain area of country within which 
he and his people could move about as they liked. This scheme 
was successfully carried out and holds the field until the present 
day. It has been of the greatest benefit to the people themselves 
as well as to subsequent administrators. 

A detail which should be recorded at this point is that in 
1897-98, the last year of separate administration for the North 
and South, Shakespear discontinued in the North Lushai Hills 
the refund of ten per cent, for commission on account of reve- 
nue on the ground that it was never given in the Southern Hills 
and was quite an unnecessary concession. He says that the 
discontinuance had caused no grumbling. 

In 1901-2 an important event was the introduction of the 
new system of ‘Circle administration’, a system which was adum- 
brated in the report for 1895-96, the last one which Shakespear 
recorded before he left the South Lushai District on transfer to 
the North. The whole district was divided into Circles : 12 in 
the Aijal Subdivision and 6 in the Lungleh Subdivision. An 
Interpreter was appointed in each as a Channel between the 
Subdivisional Officers and the Chiefs and their people. This sys- 
tem, of which Shakespear laid the foundation, has stood the 
test of 40 years experience and is still working well. Experience 
has shown, however, that it is necessary to maintain vigilance so 
that the Interpreters do not usurp the positions of the Chiefs. 

In this year 23 Chiefs had the privilege of being taken down 
to Silchar by Colonel Shakespear to meet the Viceroy, Curzon, 
who was then on his way up to Manipur. 

The Military Police were reduced in this year by 150 toa 
strength of 840 and were armed with Martini rifles. 
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There ir nothing worth noting in the following three years, 
“sicegs that 1905 saw the departure of Colonel Shakespear from 
‘these hills fer Manipur. He had served for 5 years as Superin- 
tendent of tie South Lushai Hills, for a year as Political Officer 
“Of the North Lushai Hilla, and for 8 ycars as Superintendent of 
the Lushai Hilis: and had left his mark on administration of 
those areas. 

In 1906-07 it is mentioned that there was a tendency for the 
Oirele System, which had been reported to be working well in 
the intervening years, to be abused by the Interpreters for their 
‘own advantage. Thert was some trouble in the far south of 
the District where outrages were committed by the people of 
Zougting in what was then unedministered territory about 
7 miles south of our southern border, but owing to the lateness 
of the sason punitive operations had to be postponed until the 
‘next cold weather. 

These operations took place in December 1907, Major Cole 
taking with him a force of 100 Miltary Police under Lieutenant- 
‘Colonel Loch. The fine of Rs. 500 which it had been decided 
to impose was realised without difficulty in the shape of 20 
guns at Rs. 25 each. Our officers then met the Burma Officers 
‘at Lakhi, one day’s march south of Zongling, and discussed 
with them proposals for the delimitation of the southern boun- 
dary of the Lushai Hills and for bringing under admimstration 
‘the tract between Northern Arakan and the Lushai Hills. The 
Burma Officers were Mr. W.L. Thom, Deputy Commussioner of 
‘the Arakan Hill Tracts District, and Mr. W. Street, Superinten- 
dent of the Chin Hills. 

An interesting change was made in the Circle System by 
which Intérpreters were made to reside at Aijal and only go 
‘to thale Circles onde in three months. 

ve: AijalsSeirang Cart Road was completed. 
rtiai Milite ‘of crope in 1910-11 as an indirect result 
| ein’ of Whe bempliogs, was followed by serious 
ka Gite Wik Gaitrict, The affect of this flowering was 
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‘was useless to hand out money to the people when there was 
no rice within the district to buy, this relief was given in the 
form of orders for rice at a fixed price on shopkeepers at 
Sairang for Aijal and Demagiri for Lungleh, to which places 
rice was imported from outside the district. 

The Eastern Bengal and Assam Government decided to fix 
the boundary* of the district on the south of the Sherkor region 
and proposals to this end, as made by Colonel Loch and modi- 
fied by Major Cole, the Superintendent of the Lushai Hills, 
were approved by Government in their letter No. 432-P.,* dated 
the 21st June 1911. Keokratong on the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
border was taken as the western starting point and the line 
ran fairly straight east across the Coladyne past Kaisi to the 
Sulla and then north-east past Laiki and keeping north of 
Zongling. 

In 1914-15, the first of the war years, the Lushai Hills 
Military Police Battalion supplied 103 officers and men for the 
Army in October 1914. They also sent 101 officers and men 
to Manipur for eight months to relieve the regular unit there. 
Throughout the war the Battalion supplied to the Gurkha 
Brigade a total of 7 Indian Officers, 36 Non-Commissioned 
Officers and 1,024 men. Besides fighting troops a Labour 
Corps of 2,000 men was raised without any difficulty in 1917-18 
and went to France under Lieutenant-Colonel Playfair. This 
Labour Corps earned a good name for itself when on service 
and returned in June 1918 when it was disbanded. 

In September 1915, the then Superintendent, Mr. Hezlett, 
and his two Agricultural Inspectors together with a party of 
‘Chiefs, paid a visit to Kohima to acquire information on the 
methods of cultivating terraced rice, and as a consequence 
two Angamis were employed at Aijal and one at Lungleh to 
teach the Lushais their methods. This process has gone on 
with varying success ever since but it has had to face many 
difficulties not least of which is the apathy of the Lushais 
themselves. 

In 1917-18 there was serious unrest in the unadministered 


* z B l and Assam Secretariat, Political, A, January 1912, 
Nos. 7-13. 
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area lying to the south between the district border and Arakan 
Hill Tracts, which manifested itself in the shape of raids within 
our border and elsewhere. The Superintendent Mr. H. A. C. 
Colguhoun, 1.c.s., went there in January 1918 with an escort of 
rifles and visited the villages of Zonglong, Chapi and Laikei. 
There was no opposition and he exacted punishment in the 
shape of fines. Conditions in the district were also affected by 
the disturbances which took place in that year in the Chin Hills 
and in Manipur. The Military Police Battalion was called upon 
to send parties of troops to the Manipur Border as well as to 
Falam to help the Chin Hills administration and also to guard 
the Lungieh-Haka Road. In addition to this, 150 men from the 
3rd Assam Rifles were sent to Haka itself in December 1917. 

These disturbances in the south continued during 1918-19 
and the unadministered villages showed considerable hostility 
during this period. The Battalion had to supply 287 officers 
and men for services in Manipur in connection with the Kuki 
operations. Altogether it was a bad year with disturbed condi- 
tions in the south, bad agricultural conditions and a serious 
outbreak of the post-war influenza in Aijal Subdivision. 

By 1921-22 disturbances in the direction of the Chin Hills 
had subsided and the inhabitants of the Lushai Hills ceased to 
be nervous. In that year orders were received about the future 
of the tnadministered territory in which the Lushai Hills, the 
Chin Hills. the ‘Arakan Hill Tracts and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts were interested and the boundaries were settled. 

In 1923-24 the Governor, Sir John Kerr, visited Aijal, and 
passed orders Which led to the eventual extinction of the long 
outstanding agricultaral loans which were given out in the scar- 
city between 1910 and 1912. In a note which he recorded on 
the 19th December 1923, Sir John observed that he had gone 
into the matter at some length with Mr. S. N. Mackenzie the 
Superintendent and Mr. Tilbury, the Subdivisional Officer at 
Lungieh; and stated his conclusion thus, “I am convinced that 
aur bast course is to cut our losses and to bring the business to 
nipt adua as possible.” The bulk of the outstandings be- 
ing Jesqooverable, the result was that in the following year they 
were: wholly written off, 
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In the cold weather of 1924-25, Mr. N. E. Parry, I.c.s., the 


Superintendent, made a long tour in the hitherto unadministered 
area in the South of the district, where he met the Deputy 
Commissioner, Chin Hills. Mr. Parry’s recommendations were 
mainly in the direction of bringing these areas under the same 
system of administration as the rest of the district, proposal with 
the Assam Government had no difficulty in agreeing. 

In 1925-26 the bamboos were again reported to be flowering 
and the Superintendent, Mr. Parry instituted a rat-killing camp- 
aign, which resulted in over half a million of these animals 
being killed. This threat of renewed scarcity arising out of the 
flowering of bamboos persisted in the following year, but for- 
tunately did not materialise to the extent which it did in 1910-12. 
In fact, as the Commissioner noted at the time, the usual period 
is 30 years and, therefore, it ought not to have been expected so 
early as this. 

In 1931-32 the Zongling area, previously under loose political 
control, was with the sanction of the Secretary of State convey- 
ed in Foreign and Political Department Government of India 
letter No. *F-185/X/28, dated the 17th January 1930, included 
in the district, certain adjoining areas being at the same time 
included in the Chin Hills District of Burma. 

In 1935-36 was inaugurated the South Lushai Chiefs Con- 
ference. The idea had originated with Pu Makthanga, the Lushai 
Chief of Aijal. Three such Conferences were held in the cold 
weather of that year and promised success. 

In 1936-37 there was recorded the first beginnings of the 
Lushai Cottage Industries, which were started by the enterprise 
of Major A. G. McCall, 1.c.s., and his wife. The first class of 
work which they developed was that of making Lushai rugs, an 
indigenous industry which they greatly improved. The work has 
greatly enlarged since and there is a definite hope that it may 
become a permanent institution in this district. 

In 1937-38 a certain amount of anxiety was caused to the 
authorities by a “revivalist” outbreak which contained danger- 
ous possibilities. The matter became so serious that the Super- 
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year Major McCall initiated an elaborale system of 


Chiefs and their subjects. 

VI, The Conetitution Act of 1935—Neither the Assam 
Government nor any other authorities who dealt with the 
matter had any difficulty in agreeing that the Lushai Hills should 
be excluded from the purview of the New Constitution, and 
they were accordingly classed as an “Excluded Area” in terms 
of the Government of India (Excluded and Partially Excluded 
Agens)-Order 1936. 


POLITICAL OFFICERS, NORTH LUSHAI HILLS 


1890 Captain H. R. Browne, killed 6th September 1890. 
1890-1892 Mr. R. B. McCabe, 1.C.Se 

1892-1894 Mr. A. W. Davis, 1.C.Se 

1894-1897 Mr. A. Porteous, I.c.s. 

1897-1898 Major J. Shakespear, Cel.Eep D.S.O. 


SUPERINTENDENTS, SOUTH LUSHAI HILLS 


1891-1896 Captain (later Colonel) J. Shakespear. 
(Leinster Regiment). 
1896-1898 Mr. R. H. Sneyd Hutchinson, 1.P. 


SUPERINTENDENTS, THE LUSHAI HILLS DISTRICT 


1898-1899 Major J. Shakespear. 
1899-1900 Captain H. W. G. Cole, teAg 
1900-1903 Majar J. Shakespear. 
1903-1904 Mr. L. O. Clarke, f.c.s. 

and Major J. Shakespear. 
1904-1905 Major J. Shakespear. 


1905-1906 Mr. J. C. Arbuthnott, 1.c.s. 
Major Loch. For short periods. 
Major H. W. G. Cole. 

1906-1911 Major H. W. G. Cole. 

1911-1912 Major W. Kennedy. 


1912-1913 Major Loch. 
Mr. F.C. — 1.C,S. 


an 
Mr. J. Hezlett, t.c.s. 
1913-1917 Mr. J. Hezlett, 1.c.s. 
1917-1919 Mr. H. A. C. Colquhoun, 1. c.s. 
1919-1921 Mr. W. L. Scott, 1.c.s. 
1921-1922 Mr. S. N. Mackenzie, 1.c.s. 
1922-1923 Mr. W. L. Scott, LES. 


| For short periods. 
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1923-1934 Mr. S, N. Mackenzie, 1.c.s. 
1924-1928 Mr. N. E. Parry, LCS. 
1928-1932 MiO, G. O. Heime, 1.c.s. 
1932-1942 Major A. G. McCall Lcs 


SUBDIVISIONAL OFFICERS, LUNGLEH 


1898-1899 Mr. F. C. T. Halliday, Bengal Police. 

1899-1902 ., Mr. Ç. B. Drake-Brockman, Bengal Police. 

1902-1904 Mr. G. P. Whalley, 1.P. 

1904-1906 Me. A. R. Giles. 

1906-1907 Mr. W. T. Fetiman. 

1907-1909 Mr. C. N. Shadwell. 

1909-1910 Lieutenant J. H. G. Buller. 

1910-1912 Mr. R. W. Von Morde, Eastern Bengal and Assam 

Provincial Service. 

1912-1914 Mr. M. Bradshaw, 1.p. 

1915-1918 Mr. J. Needham, Lp. 

1918-1919 Mr. H. G. Bartley, rp. 

1919-1924 Mr. J. Needham, 1p. 

1924-1926 Mr. H. Fischer, Assistant Suderintendent of Police. 

1927-1932 Mr. W. Tilbury, M.G., Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Died on 15th December 1932. 

1933-1937 Mr. L. É. Peters, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

1937-1938 Mr:G. P. Jarman, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

1938-1942 Mr. L. È. Peters, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 


COMMANDANTS, burua VALLEY MILITARY POLICE 
t BATTALION 
e tain Mr. W. W N. Doirn Paga Palio. 


tas ome A-E jat 
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COMMANDANTS, NORTH LUSHAI MILITARY POLICE 
BATTALION 


1894-1895... ee  ... Captain H. Loch. 
(In 1894-95 the North Lushai Battalion was separated from 
Silchar Battalion) 
1895-1898 ae ee  . Captain H. Loch. 


COMMANDANTS, SOUTH LUSHAI HILLS MILITARY 
POLICE (IF SUCH WAS ITS TITLE) 


1892-95 ... e.e æ Mr. C. W. C. Plowden, I.P. 
1895-96 ... use... Captain J. Shakespear 
(as well as Superinten- 
dent). 


1896-98 ass ees ... Mr. R. H. S. Hutchinson, 1.P. 


COMMANDANTS OF THE LUSHAI HILLS MILITARY 


POLICE 
1898-1914 Major G. H. Loch. 
1914 Captain H. C. Nicolay 
2nd Gurkhas. 
1914-15 Major Nicolay 
Captain F. K. Hensley 
the Guides. 
1915-16 Captain F. K. Hensley 
Gaptain J. S. Ring 
1916-17 Captain J. S. Ring 
Captain F. K. Hensley 
1917-18 Captain F. K. Hensley 
Captain H. Falkland 
1918-19 Captain H. Falkland 
1919-20 Captain H. Falkland 
Captain Davies 
1920-21 Captain H. Falkand 


Captain W. A. Gardiner 
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